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Tonight...1500 miles at sea... 
Johnny will get his wish 


Blow those candles down, Johnny! Your ship, far where wishes are commands... for you .. . your 
out in the starlit sea, is a timeless, enchanted island. __ big sister .. . Mom and Dad. .. . There are so many 
Aboard this great Cunarder with hertwinklinglights, reasons why most voyagers to Europe (young, old, 
her laughter and happy faces, you share a wide and in-between) choose Cunard . . . a wonderful 
kingdom with small friends. It’s a blissful place family vacation going and coming in any season. 


Grieg tow 0 ly pj. 2 CLINARD 


Widest choice of ships, rates and 


a *” s sailings from New York and Canada 


ee to Europe. See your travel agent. 
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Rotary Day ‘Appreciated 

Says ALLEN Younc Sun YUN 

Insurance Underwriter 

President, Rotary Club 

Seoul, Korea 

Rotarians of Korea read with great 
interest and deep appreciation Rotary 
Day in No Man's Land, by Esson M. Gale 
[THe Rotarian for March]. It was an 
accurate, colorful, and dramatic presen- 
tation of one of the most memorable 
vecasions in the history of Rotary in 
Korea. .. . 

Rotarian Gale might well have pointed 

it that there were no Rotarians on the 
northern side of the Armistice line, and 
that the Communists have no use for 

ich organizations and movements be- 
cause Rotary stands for principles of 
freedom. 

Korean Rotarians have tried to con- 
centrate on the good works that are so 
desperately needed in this country: in 

elp to orphans and widows and those 
vho were maimed and disabled in the 
var. But we are also proud that this 
ountry and those who stand here with 
is constitute a vital outpost bastion 
against any further aggression from 
Communism. 

It was good for our Club to visit the 
front lines, because it truly brought 

ome to us the fact that the enemy’s 
forces are arrayed in great strength 

nly a few miles away, and that at any 
1oment we may have to live up to our 
nsistence that we are the world’s fight- 
ingest Rotarians when our principles 
are threatened 

Thank you for publishing Rotarian 
Gale’s article. We hope that we shall 

ive the opportunity to tell you more 
»f our activities and our efforts to make 
this a better and safer world in the true 
spirit of Rotary. 


Eastern Culture Recognized 
Finds Epwarp H. Spicer, Rotarian 
Pharmaceutical-Chemicals Mfr. 
Pasadena, California 
I was most happy to read the article 
Delhi, by Nitish C. Laharry [THE Ro- 


“The boss likes to think of the com- 
pany as one big happy family—his!” 
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Pardner here’s a mighty good way to travel to Texas for the 
Rotary Convention next June. The Texas Chief is one of Santa 
Fe’s fine streamliners providing all-room Pullman accommoda- 
tions, lounge car service and famous Fred Harvey food. We head 
for Texas each night from Chicago at 6 PM—make plans now to 
come on along. 


For information about Texas Chief service, also special Santa Fe 
service to the Rotary Convention call your nearest Santa Fe 
office or write R. T. (Andy) Anderson, General Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Santa Fe Railway, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





Enough coverage 
is important! 


NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


e+. gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


0 


Life Insurance 
Payable at death to beneficiary 
dental death benefit optional 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


© 
Medical Care Benefits 
To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident orsickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents. 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state lav 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company ih Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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TARIAN for March]. For some years I 
have hoped that THE Rotarian would 
publish something or other which would 
give our Eastern Rotarians the satisfac- 
tion of seeing that their culture was 
recognized. Inevitably, there is so much 
that is “white,” so much that is “Chris- 
tian,” and we tend to overlook the fact 
that more than half the world is neither. 

The quotation from Tagore on page 
11, for example, is one of the most beau- 
tiful things in any language, and the 
paragraph summarizing something of 
India’s philosophy which follows must 
have given “Ned” Laharry great satis- 
faction to write, knowing where it was 
going to be published, 

It is beginning to be realized that, in 
this Atomic Age, the East has a tremen- 
dous contribution to make—witness the 
book recently published by Radhakrish- 
nan, one-time highly respected professor 
in Oxford and now Vice-President of In- 
Incidentally, he will be lecturing 
out here during this month, I am glad 
to say. To introduce philosophic 
thought without getting involved in 
“sectarian religion” is quite a task, but 
it is worth trying. 


dia 


Farm Life Enters Jet Age 
Says Me. N. HoLuanp, Rotarian 
Plywood Manufacturer 
inacortes, Washington 

Harold Severson’s article What's Hap- 

to the Old Farm [THe RoTaRIAN 
March] was interesting to me. Farm 
is getting into the Jet Age. 

I was and raised on a farm in 
North Dakota. I know what the 
nt toil and the endless drudgery 

When I look about me at the mod- 
living in his electrified up- 
te home, with his wonderful 
ving devices, I am elated. Mechanized 
and rural electrification have 


and 


ife today 
born 
inces- 
sa were 
farmel! 


labor- 


achinery 
ned new vistas of opportunity 
id living for millions of our people 
What I have seen of rural America in 

ast ten years inspired me to write 
ape to the Land, recently published 
Press. It is the story of a 
ing educator and his wife 
inced campus life and bought a North 
ikota farm. A new, challenging world 
ened up to them. 


Vantage 
who re- 


‘Farm Picture Not Typical 

Thinks Joun H. KANEy, Rotarian 

Farmer 

Blackwell, Oklahoma 

In the article What's Happened to the 
Old Farm, by Harold Severson [THE Ro- 
rARIAN for March], a very and at- 

ve picture Is pre sented of a 

Unfortunately I fear that pic- 
not 
will 


rosy 
mod- 
farm. 
is not typical and many people 
ar with farming; conditions 
to erroneous conclusions. 
definitely a farm 
hundreds of thousands of 
caught in an economic situation that 
are he correct. 
almost everything have gone up—wages, 
consumer farm implements and 
upplies. According to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the farmers 
in February, 1958, received for their 


There is 


prob em 


farmers 


t yless to Prices of 
I 


goods, 


products a price that was 25.2 percent 
less than the prices of February, 1951. 
Higher costs and lowered income have 
put a terrific squeeze on most farmers. 

The article described a farming op- 
eration that is an exception rather than 
the rule. Not one in 10,000 farmers can 
spend a Winter in the South. 1 know a 
shoe-repair man who spends his Win- 
ters in Florida, but to picture the shoe- 
repair business as one that allows its 
devotees these luxuries would be just as 
misleading as this article on farming. 

Three million American farmers have 
left the land to make a livelihood some 
other way since the Second World War. 
One-third of all farmers work off the 
farm in order to supplement their de- 
creasing income. Surely an occupation 
as attractive as the farming that is 
painted in THE Rotarian for March 
would not be running off its people this 
fast 


A Farm-Problem Solution 

From LAURENCE E. PINEL, Rotarian 

Poultry Farmer 

Ludlow, Vermont 

[Re: What's Happened to the Old 
Farm, by Harold Severson, THe Rortar- 
IAN for March.] 

A few 
manufacturers 


one of America’s 

leased an aban- 
doned mill in our town. With a few key 
personnel, the company has trained a 
large number of farmers, plus other one- 
trade persons, into being one of its most 
eff-cient cost-factor plants. 

I believe this indicates a basic need in 
solving the country’s farm plight: the 
underwriting by existing Government 
agencies of loans to responsible groups 
in rural sections [Continued on page 60] 


years ago 


larger 





Odd Shots 


Can you match this photograph for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 














A menu with a new angle—worms— was 
noted by the alert camera of Howard 
Henderson, of Port Huron, Mich., at a 
service station in Roscommon, Mich. 
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THIS Rotary MontH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


PRESIDENT. Scheduled to return to the U.S.A. from Europe on May 6 were Rotary's 
President, Charles G. Tennent, and his wife, Jess. The President's European itiner-— 
ary included attendance at the World Relations Committee meeting in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and at intercity gatherings in the Norwegian communities of Kristiansand, 
Stavenger, Bergen, and Oslo. Final stop was to be the annual Conference of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ireland in Blackpool, England, on April 24-27. 
Upon returning to his office at Rotary's headquarters in Evanston, Ill., the Presi- 
dent will attend to last-minute details for the International Assembly and 
Convention. 


CONVENTION. Next month in the Texas metropolis fondly called "Big D" by many of 
its residents Rotarians and their families from around the world will gather for 
Rotary's 1958 Convention. The dates are June 1-5 and Dallas is ready. For a pre- 
view of program events, entertainment, and hospitality, see Convention Chairman 
Roy D. Hickman's article on page 28. 


ASSEMBLY. Three days before the Convention opens, the International Assembly at the 
Lake Placid Club in Essex County, N. Y., will close its nine—day session of study 
and planning for incoming District Governors. The dates for the International 
Assembly and the concurrent Rotary Institute for present and past officers held 
under the same roof: May 20-28. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Dallas, Tex. 


MEETINGS. Board of Directors 
International Assembly 
Rotary Institute 

Rotary Foundation Trustees 


International Convention 


CONVENTIONS TO COME. While the Dallas Convention is the one to think about right 
now, Rotarians responsible for planning future Rotary Conventions are well along in 
their thinking about 1959 and 1960. Dates and sites for these gatherings have been 
set: the 1959 Convention is to be held in New York, N. Y., June 7-11; the 1960 
Convention in Miami and Miami Beach, Fla., May 29—June 2. 


ROTARY FOUNDATION. In the first seven months of 1957-58 a total of 3,388 contri- 
butions to the Rotary Foundation brought in $229,389. Though the dollar total 
represents a slight increase over that for the comparable period in the previous 
year, it is only one-third of the $750,000 goal set by the Rotary Foundation Com 
mittee for 1957-58. Obvious conclusion: hard work needed if the goal is to 

be met. 


PROGRAM PAPER. Additions to the list of suggestions available at the Central Office 
are made periodically to offer fresh ways to further the program of Rotary. A 
recent addition is No. 249, "Let's Settle It Now." It outlines a "town meeting" 
debate on the four avenues of service. 


On March 28 there were 9,747 Rotary Clubs and an estimated 
New Clubs since 


VITAL STATISTICS. 
456,500 Rotarians in 108 countries and geographical regions. 
July 1, 1957, totalled 245. 








{3} The application of the ideal of 
service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of internation- 
al understanding, goodwill, and peace 


(1) The development of acquaint 
ance as an opportunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in busi- 
ness and professions, the recognition 
of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 


The Object of Rotary: 


To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 





tions, and the dignifying by each Ro- 
tarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society. 


a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 





May, 1958 








Dlus- 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


POCKET-PLANNER « 


MEMO — EXPENSE — APPOINTMENT SYSTEM 
12 INDEXED DIARIES — ONE FOR EACH MONTH 


On the go? Pocket-Planner goes 
everywhere with you. Reminds 
you of memos and appoint- 
ments with the efficiency of a 
private secretary... for only 30¢ 
a week, 


12 indexed diaries (one for 
each month) in a set. Diary size 
3%” x 6”; slim unit; lies flat; two 
pages for each day. Secretaries 
have 4 pockets, fully lined. Fine 
quality set. 


Sets start with diary for current 
month. Contain 12 consecutive 
monthly diaries. 


7 Full Years Work Organizer 


IN AN ATTRACTIVE FILE BOX 


12 INDEXED DIARIES 
12 EXPENSE CARDS 
ADDRESS SECTION 

POCKET SECRETARY 


—_— aw ee ewe es —™S 
Regency Crafts, Inc. 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. Dept. R-1 


Please send 
checked below: 
OD Set with Top Grain Cowhide Secretary 
$13.50 plus 50¢ Fed. Excise Tax 
0 Set with Imported Morocco Secretary 
$14.50 plus 60¢ Fed. Excise Tax 
D Set with Genuine Pigskin Secretary 
$14.95 plus 65¢ Fed. Excise Tax 


Pocket-Planner Sets as 


UII clots wcihascsst ti taslbpicterlcttineesineapiapininsinaccinon 
DO siohsdyaoes secces State 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Diners’ Club Members and Rated Firms May Charge J 
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ARE YOU stuck for a Club program? 
Do you want to make it one with some 
“real Rotary” in it? Turn to pages 6 


and 7. 


FOR A YEAR or so a few hundred men 
countries who select their 
neckwear with 
care and cleave 


in a dozen 


to the conserva- 
tive styles have 
on occasion put 
on the tie 
tured here. This 
they’ve done to 
spread the word 


pic- 


about “Dallas— 
1958.” 
There isa 
great deal about 
“Dallas—1958” in these pages but 
there wasn’t room to tell how the 
Rotary Club of Park Cities, a Dallas 
trading area, the first of many 
Texas Clubs to sign up 200 percent for 
Rotary’s Convention in June. Nor 
was there room to tell how the Rotary 
Club of St. Louis, Missouri, hopes to wel- 
come Rotarians from other countries as 
to or come from Dallas. Just 
write the Club at the Statler Hotel in 
St. Louis telling when, where, and how 


was 


they go 


you will arrive. 


OUR THANKS to the Morettis of Arezzo 
for letting us picture them. When we 
“How Rotarians Live” 
story on an Italian family, we asked the 
ranking Rotary officer in Italy (who at 
that time was Paul Lang, of Livorno, 
then President of Rotary International) 
to name a typical “Rotary community” 
in Italy for us. He chose Arezzo. Then 
Arezzo Rotarians named their colleague 


decided to do a 


Giuseppe Moretti as representative... 

Our thanks too to Signora Susy Mon- 
the friend of the family shown 
with them in the final picture. For four 
days she was the lingual link between 
the Morettis and our Assistant Editor 
Bob Placek, supplementing her swift 
translations with much of her own con- 
siderable kngwledge of her land. To all, 


tainl, 


grazie tante. 


IT TAKES about 170 
people to do the things 
the 9,700 Clubs of Ro- 
expect of their 
Central Office here in 
Evanston. One of 
those 170 people, until 
April 1, when she re- 
tired, was Miss M. 
Louise Schneble. And in her 25 years on 


tary 


eas. ae 
your Secretariat staff Louise did, and 
did extra well, many jobs from corre- 
spondence to registration. Members of 
the Board Committees in recent 
years remember her as a specialist on 
actions of the Convention and Board, a 
position she has filled since 1952. She 
plans to live in Dayton, Ohio. Thanks 
from lots of people and the best of luck, 


and 


Louise! 


A FARMER painted our cover picture 

. a cotton farmer and Rotarian named 
Horst Schreck, of Ysleta, Texas. And he 
painted it not for us but for “the people 
of El Paso Valley.” It is an 8-by-12-foot 
mural completed last August and hung 
in the Citizen State Bank in Ysleta. Our 
cover shows only the left-hand half of 
the huge oil which is titled The Exrperi- 
ment, ...“Heiri” Schreck, as his fellows 


Artist 


in the El Paso Rotary Club have known 
him for 32 years, is an amateur; he had 
no formal art training. Born in Switzer- 
land 73 years ago, he migrated to Eng- 
land in 1905 and then to Canada and the 
U.S.A. after. In the U. S. Army 
cavalry in World War I, he later became 
a veterinarian, establishing a large prac- 
tice in the El Paso Valley. Retiring in 
1946, Dr. Heiri 
cotton and 
hours as he has all his life. His artistic 
specialty is lithography. The portrait 
above is a self-portrait—Tue Epirors. 


soon 


now runs his 220-acre 


farm paints in his spare 
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Avon OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Louts Francois DucHENE forsook news- 
paper work in 1952—he was with the 
Manchester (England) Guardian — to 
join the information division of the 
European Coal and Steel Community at 
its headquarters in Luxemburg. In this 
post he observed closely Europe’s first 
long step toward unifica- 
tion Now he has re- 
turned to journalism as 
Paris correspondent for 
the London Economist. 
He lives with his wife in 
Brunoy, outside Paris. 

Free-lancer KATHERINE 
GLOVER, an ex-newspaper 
and magazine writer, is a stanch con- 
servationist. Her book, America Begins 
Again, faces up to the exhaustibility 
of natural resources. She studied at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, lives in Washing- 
ton, D. C., likes her work. 

A Texan with homes in Arizona and 
California, OREN ARNOLD Clark 
is active in community 
affairs in both places. He 
has authored 22 books, 
hundreds of articles. 

As editor of The Small 
College Annual, ROTARIAN 
JAMES W. Hampton, of 
Maryville, Tenn., has 
visited some 200 of America’s small col- 
leges. He holds degrees from Columbia 
and New York Universities, did gradu- 
ate work at several other schools. 

Eric JOHNSTON has held many Govern- 
ment posts under three U. S. Presidents. 
One took him to the Near East as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's per- 
sonal representative. He 
served four terms as 
president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, is 
now head of the Motion 
Picture Association of 
America. . . . Roy D. 
HickMAN, Chairman of 
the 1958 Convention Committee, heads 
an engraving concern in Birmingham, 
Ala. He is a Past Vice-President of RI. 

. Frep B. CLarKe, an honorary Rotari- 
an of Long Beach, Calif., has practiced 
medicine for 50 years. 


Glover 


Hampton 


Hickman 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 the year in the U.S.A., ~— 
ada, and other countries to which minimum postal rate 
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ROTARIA (Spanish edition) $2.75 annually; 
25 cents. As its official publication, this 
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DEBATE-of-the-MONTH: 


WAYNE WALKER| BRAD DOWNING] TOM SEXTON 


SENSE 


IT’S A GOAL WORTH 
STRIVING HARD FOR 


Says H. Wayne Walker 
Specialty -Foods Broker 


To BE truly effective, a Rotary 
Club must have high attendance 
standards 

Each member owes it to his 
Club to represent the 
tion which has been loaned 
He owes the vocation 
sents the obligation 
representation in Rotary. 

Only as a member atterds Ro 
tary—becomes a part Rotary, 
enters into the spirit and ideals of 
Rotary—does he carry Rot 
his vocation, his commu 
tivities, and his charitable 

It is true that a few men main- 
tain a perfect-attendance 
only for its own sake. But they 
are greatly outnumbered by the 
many who attend every week be- 
cause they enjoy Rotary and want 
to help it as much as possible. If 
they do miss their own Club meet- 
ing, they enjoy a visit to another 
Club and the fellowship and 
friendships which result 

One hundred percent attend- 
ance may not be possible for every 
member, but it makes good sense 
for every member to strive for it; 
as a member takes part in Club 
activities, he becomes a bette 
member. 

Nonattendance leads to non- 
interest and eventually nonmem- 
bership. Attendance leads to fel- 
lowship and participation 

Set your goals high and strive 
toreach them. There is no Rotary 
fellowship when you are absent 
Certainly 100 percent attendance 
makes sense! 


nity at 


work 


recora 


‘ATTEND OR GET OUT" 
IS A SOUND DOCTRINE 


Thinks Dr. Bradley C. Downing 
Osteopath 


Do YOU KNOW what a skeleton 
is? A skeleton is a framework, a 
foundation, a basis for further 
building and development 

A human skeleton needs muscle 
structure, to give it mobility; a 
nervous system, to give it direc- 
tion; and a blood supply, to give it 
life and growth. 

The skeleton of a Rotary Club 
—the setup of officers, Directors, 
and Committee Chairmen—is a 
marvelous framework. But to ob- 
tain the necessary mobility, direc- 
tion, life, and growth, we must 
have a membership dedicated to 
the task of carrying out the fun- 
damental ideas and ideals laid 
down in the Object of Rotary. 

The body must have life and 
movement; all its parts must be 
present and in working order for 
it to function effectively. 

What would an absentee army 
accomplish? Or half a symphony 
orchestra? A victory in the field 
or the beauty of a sonata might 
well depend upon the presence of 
a handful of men. 

Compulsory attendance is the 
answer: attend or get out. The 
success of our schools, businesses, 
and other institutions is based 
upon that principle. Why not a 
Rotary Club? 

Rotary has become strong by 
means of a growing, active group 
of participating members who 
were there when they were need- 
ed. If much has been achieved 
with a 60 percent minimum at- 
tendance, why not shoot for 100? 


Wn 
I HE Rotary Clubs of the world, which 
now number more than 9,700, meet weekly. 
Their rules require that a member main- 
tain a 60 percent attendance average or be 
dropped. To meet this requirement the 
member may attend that percentage of his 
own Club meetings or he may visit other 
Clubs and get attendance credit at home. 

Actually few Rotarians are content with 
so low an average. Thousands, in fact, 
strive for 100 percent or perfect attendance 
—and many achieve it. A hardware retailer 
of Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A., has not 
missed a weekly meeting in 45 years. The 
number of men who haven’t missed for 25 
years is legion. To accomplish this, many 
have travelled long distances and have even 
left hospital beds. 

Whether or not “perfect attendance” is 


COMPULSION HAS HAD 
ITS GOOD EFFECTS 


Believes Thomas G. Sexton 
Grocery Wholesaler 


Rorary attendance is not a 
burden or a task. At least, it has 
not been for me. I look forward 
with a great deal of pleasure to 
the meetings; except at my own 
family gatherings, there is no 
other occasion at which I can be 
met with the same cordial greet- 
ings. 

Together with attendance and 
Committee work at meetings go 
activity and interest in extracur- 
ricular affairs: Vocational Service 
projects, the roundtable, bowling, 
golf, and the like. These bring a 
contact and a prized fellowship 
which I deem invaluable. 

The time I spend working for 
Rotary is worth while. If I can 
help to lighten the burden of some 
fellow Rotarian, I try to do it to 
the best of my ability, and the re- 
sults of this have been gratifying. 
I am sure that they could never 
have been accomplished by indif- 
ferent attendance at Rotary meet- 
ings. 

The importance of good attend- 
ance was evident to its leaders at 
the very beginning of the Rotary 
movement. I can still see Paul 
Harris warmly greeting visitors to 
the Rotary Club of Chicago. Even 
when they had come merely to 
“make up,” I’m sure these Rotar- 
ians benefited from compulsory 
attendance. So do Rotarians to- 
day. 

The record of Rotary through 
the years is proof that the value 
of membership is enhanced by 
regular attendance. 





praiseworthy is an old question. One recent 

Tuesday the oldest of all Rotary Clubs— 

Chicago, Illinois—took it up at a regular 

luncheon in the Hotel Sherman. Before 700 

members and guests two debate teams mod- 

erated by Lawyer Howard T. Markey (in- 
set) had at each other for 40 minutes. 

And who won? Read these abridgments 

of the cases and decide for yourself—as 

did Chicago Rotarians. The 

idea for the debate, which 

was staged jointly with The 

Rotarian, came out of the 

Club’s Magazine Commit- 

tee, and was herded through 

by Savings and Loanman 

Don F. Geyer, Vice-Chair- 

man of the Club Service 


Markey Committee. —The Editors. 


PERFECT ATTENDANCE? 
IT’S A DULLING OPIATE 


Asserts Edgar T. Stephens 
Chicago Denta! Society Program Director 


T were is something frighten- 
ing about being subjected again to 
the rigid disciplines with which 
our first childhood was fraught— 
with its punishments for tardi- 
ness and “playing hooky.” 

“Service above Self” can be 
twisted absurdly. On our Club 
meeting day I often speak on the 
subject of public health before 
other service clubs. This is serv- 
ice. But what about self? Self is 
dropped from the Club if this hap- 
pens too often. 

I have seen too many perfect- 
attenders bolt their food in order 
to bolt the meeting, too many 
good men and too much potential 
Club revenue lost because of at- 
tendance requirements. 

This opiate of perfect attend- 
ance, unfortunately, can dull the 
senses of Rotarians, cloud their 
vision, deaden their zeal—and 
cause them to act as robots as they 
automatically and unthinkingly 
plod to meeting 52 times a year 
to wind up with a perfect score— 
a statistical score—but not neces- 
sarily a score of achievement. 

Perfect attendance! “Non- 
sense,” say I. “Stuff and non- 
sense! A pox on it!” 

Which profits most—a blind 
mechanical punctuality in attend- 
ance with its smugness and its 
false satisfactions, or a _ virile, 
practical approach to Rotary 
membership with a workable bal- 
ance of attendance, participation, 
community activity, and an aware- 
ness of what goes on in the worid? 
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NONSENSE 


COMPULSION MAKES 
SCHOOLBOYS OF US 


Insists Herbert C. Angster 
Pumping-Equioment Manufacturer 


! HAVE no quarrel with the in- 
dividual Rotarian who wishes to 
maintain a 100 percent attendance 
record. That is his royal Rotary 
privilege. But the resulting com- 
petition which brings pressures 
upon other members of his Club 
is dangerous, is unfair, causes ill 
feeling, and drives good men out 
of Rotary. After 49 years of active 
Rotary service, I am convinced 
that compulsory attendance of 
any kind is harmful. 

Are Rotary rules governing at- 
tendance equitable? Do they con- 
sider the different distances trav- 
elled by Rotarians in a large city 
as compared with a small town? 
Are they fair to men active in 
civic work, doctors, lawyers, to 
those who must travel in their 
work? It is not surprising that 
such arbitrary rules have spawned 
various unethical methods of cir- 
cumventing them. 

It has always distressed me to 
find that so many men who stand 
at the helm of successful enter- 
prises and are a power in their 
communities are ex-Rotarians. 
When I ask them why they quit 
Rotary, the answer is the same in 
nine out of ten cases: “I couldn’t 
comply with the compulsory-at- 
tendance rules.” 

The regulations endeavor to 
make schoolboys out of mature 
business and professional men by 
demanding adhérence to rules 
which have little or nothing to do 
with service. It is service, not at- 
tendance, which is important. 


PLL TAKE ‘PERFECT 
ROTARY’ INSTEAD 


Affirms Ralph Lee Goodman 


I WOULD NOT find fault with a 
record of 100 percent attendance 
at Rotary meetings—to call such 
a record perfect is merely to state 
the obvious. But to call it “perfect 
Rotary attendance” is, I think, 
nonsense. 

Attendance of itself is not a per- 
fect thing—even if it is chalked 
up to a perfect statistic. 

Let us examine the inherent im- 
perfections in the perfect-attend- 
ance record. First, there is the 
check-in to make up attendance 
and then the departure—often 
without an exchange of greetings 
with other tellow Rotarians, with- 
out partaking of lunch, without 
participation in the meeting, with- 
out the thought of making this at- 
tendance an occasion for surren- 
der to Rotary and an opportunity 
to become better informed regard- 
ing Rotary’s approach to the prob- 
lems of the day, without seeking 
to exchange an honest friendly 
concern with another fellow Ro- 
tarian, without imparting our own 
convictions to another, without 
anything more than the desire to 
add a digit to a statistic. Is this 
“perfect attendance”? 

Even physical presence at a Ro- 
tary meeting does not necessarily 
mean perfect Rotary. Rotary is a 
way of life. We are perfect only 
in the moment of the thought and 
deed that are perfect. 

And so I say that there is no 
such thing as perfect Rotary at- 
tendance, and to assume that 
there is is nonsense. 





EUROPE’S NEW GIANT: 


Six nations with 160 million people take another step to a ‘United States of Europe.’ 


By LOUIS FRANCOIS DUCHENE 


Paris Correspondent for the London Economist 


! six countries of Western Europe—France, 
Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux nations—are 
beginning to regard themselves as the founder mem- 
bers of a United States of Europe. On last New Year’s 
Day they took probably the decisive step with the 
official birth of the European Economic Community, 
known as the “Common Market,” and its twin, the 
European Atomic Energy Community, alias “Eur- 
atom.” 

With these, a new world economic power is born. 
Last year the Six were equal first with the United 
States as world traders. They came equal second 
with Russia in most fields as an industrial producer. 
If steel is the yardstick, the ranking is: first, the 
United States, which produced more than 100 million 
metric tons, then the Six, with 60, Russia 51, and 
Britain 22. All outsiders, then, have an interest in 
getting to know this new giant, the European Eco- 
nomic Community 

Its history goes back to early postwar days. All its 
Six member countries had been defeated and over- 
run at some time during World War II. Their desire 
for unity came from a profound revulsion against 
the traditional policies leading to the disasters from 
which they had suffered. One of the present differ- 
ences between the federalist view of the Six and the 
traditional view of Britain, which is willing to co- 
6perate, but not to unite, with other countries, is 
that Britain emerged at least as a moral victor from 
the war and had no call to question the validity of 
the nation-State. 

On the Continent, statesmen like Robert Schuman 
in France and Konrad Adenauer in Germany real- 
ized the old Franco-German quarrel must be out- 
grown. It was impossible merely to patch it up by 
agreement between States, as Briand and Strese- 
mann tried to do in the ’20s; their efforts had pre- 
vented neither Hitler nor 1940. The moral seemed 
clear: Europeans must accept federal government— 
a referee with real powers, whom none of the partner 
States could regard as favoring another. Yet public 
opinion, smarting from wartime wounds, was not 
ready for immediate political unity 

The new postwar problems offered a more gradual 
way forward. Continental Europeans soon realized 
how weak they were—defenseless against Russia un- 
less protected by the other giant, America. Jean 
Monnet, the Frenchman and main architect of the 
BDuropean Community, who had worked many years 
in America as a banker between the wars, saw the 
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essential weakness of the European nations in their 
inadequate home markets. Each catering for 5 to 50 
million inhabitants, none could develop industry on 
the American or Russian scale adapted to vast mar- 
kets. To achieve such a similar market in Europe, 
their economies had to be fused. 

That, in essence, is the Common Market approach. 
Symbolically, the Six have about the same population 
together—over 160 million—as the United States. 

Common Markets between highly intricate and 
long-protected modern industrial economies are not 
created by a wave of a wand. And, once they are 
created, firms must have the kind of framework 
which national institutions automatically provide. 
America, for instance, has its Federal Trade Com- 
mission to enforce fair trading and its antitrust laws. 
So must a European market. 


Here economic and political necessity meet: the 
road to unity mapped out by European leaders 
meant offering a Common Market under federal in- 
stitutions. From there, political unity would be 
attainable. 

A Common Market itself is a huge enterprise. It 
had to be sparked by some pilot project, and in 1950 
M. Schuman made his famous proposal that France, 
Germany, and any other interested countries should 
pool coal and steel on a Common Market under a 
“High Authority.”’ Coal and steel were the tradi- 
tional industries of power politics, epitomized in the 
Ruhr; a common bond at this basic level would make 
clashes between national policies almost unthinkable. 

Events have confirmed the realism of this eco- 
nomic approach. The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (as the Schuman Plan became) went into 
operation in 1952.* The politicians, labor unionists, 
and businessmen involved in its working soon sur- 
prised themselves by the ease with which they 
solved common problems under European govern- 
ment. But when the promoters of integration went 
outside the economic field as with the European 
Defense Community, they failed resoundingly. After 
the French rejection of that plan in 1954, most ob- 
servers wrote off European unity for many years. 

Yet the European view has rapidly gained ground, 
mainly because world events have shown that Eu- 
rope has growing vitality yet waning influence. The 
recent boom has proved its vitality; Suez its political 


*See The Schuman Plan—A Road to European Peace?, by 
Michal Dumont, THe Rorarian for June, 1951. 
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weakness. Europeans have noted other omens. They crease as those dates approach, and firms to invest 
have played a prominent part in developing the atom more and reorganize to meet the challenge. In many 
and the rocket, and now the British in thermo- cases they will have to specialize or amalgamate to 
nuclear-power production; but America fired the profit most by the mass market. And this is more 
rocket, Russia the Sputnik. They have concluded than theory! Both the postwar attempts at a customs 
the fault is less in themselves than in their organiza- union in Europe—Benelux, incorporating Belgium, 
tion. The success of the Coal and Steel Community The Netherlands, and tiny Luxemburg, and the Coa! 
and the determination of a v leaders have done and Steel Community—confirm the expected effects 
the rest. of opening up frontiers 





So, today, Euratom and the European Economic 
Community have begun to exist Ly THE Coal and Steel Community, for instance, 
Yet, though they are consciou rryin é steel trade shot up by 250 percent in three years. All 
revolution, the Six will proce ut : members—not just the strong, like Germany—bene- 
care can be gauged from the English edition of fited. It can even be argued that the weaker gained 
Common Market treaty: it i pages long. The most, as they most needed the shock of competition. 
obstacles to trade will be removed graduall\ Tr The French steel industry has reorganized more pro- 
to 15 years. At the moment, the federal in ution foundly than any other; the Italian has, proportion- 
are being set up; they are debati1 vhere t ately, expanded most, doubling output in five years 
their common “capital deba n which Belgium to 7 million tons. Difficulties in both Benelux and 
and Luxemburg are the liveliest protagonists the Coal and Steel Community have been far less 
Next New Year, tariffs will be cut 10 percent than feared. Industries adapt themselves remarkably 
By 1961, at the end of the “‘first sta of the transi- fast, once they realize they 
tion to the Common Mark they v be down by The boom has greatly favored both these success- 
30 percent. This situation can be frozen for up to ful experiments, and some experts think 12 years an 
three more years if the initi eriod has created unnecessarily long period for the Common Market’s 
trouble for any meml The moral is that though initiation if the boom continues. But in the event of 
U.S.A. businessmen int ted in exports can use- a slump, the 12-year schedule would be minimal, for 
fully begin research on ths mon rket now, the change would be far more painful. Some critics in- 
really big market chan ire unlikely before the deed think the Common Market might then stop 
middle *60s short in its evolution, and ossify as a preferential 
Whatever happens, all restrictions on commerce area, in the end benefiting no one. An expanding 
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in the area must disappear 
latest. The Six expect trade and competit to in- And even so, there will inevitably be difficulties 
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The biggest problem is France, poisoned politically 
and financially by the Algerian war. France is far 
from being in all ways the Sick Man of Europe. 
Production has soared in the last five years, as fast as 
in Germany. But this has been progress won at the 
cost of an unbalanced trade account. France accord- 
ingly has major financial problems and has won big 
concessions from its Common Market partners: 
escape clauses for countries in balance-of-payments 
trouble, and for industries subject to special difficul- 
ties; the right to “compensate” by extra tariffs for 
the overvaluation of the franc; and so on. The 
French now realize the need for a stable franc. But 
the strain of Algeria makes it almost certain they 
will sooner or later have to avail themselves of some 
of the escape clauses, and so hold up the Common 
Market’s progress. 

Another criticism is that the Common Market is 
not federal enough. It is certainly less federal than 
the ECSC—largely to ensure ratification by the 
French, whose prejudices against “supranational” 
bodies were roused by the EDC controversy. Like 
the ECSC, the Common Market has an executive 
Commission (equivalent to the Coal-Steel High 
Authority); a Council of (national) Ministers: a 
Parliamentary Assembly, which can dismiss the 
Commission; and a Supreme Court. But whereas in 
the ECSC, its executive branch, the High Authority, 
held the main powers, in the Common Market power 
is shared between its executive, the Common Market 
Commission, and the Council of Ministers. And the 
Council will, during the initial four-year formative 
period—take decisions unanimously. Later decisions 
will be made by majority vote. 


Tuts unanimity rule will not affect tariff cuts, 
which will be automatic and compulsory. But “‘fed- 
eralist” Europeans are well aware that a working 
Economic Community will have to go far beyond 
that—for instance, in enforcing the free movement 
of labor, services, and capital, or the right of firms to 
establish themselves where they choose—all essen- 
tial points which have yet to be negotiated in detail 
The current arguments over the European capital 
have underlined the drawbacks of the unanimity 
rule in the very first days of the Community’s life 

Therefore the Common Market cannot be the last 
stop on the road to a federal Europe. As long as na- 
tional Governments still hold the levers of financial 
policy, the nations will remain economically separate; 
and the Common Market does not take these levers 
decisively out of their hands. Plans are being studied 
for a European Financial Community which would 
take a deeper bite into national powers. If they suc- 
ceed, the Six would have a full economic union. 
Political union would easily follow. 

For the foreigner, the big question is whether the 
European Community will be a good neighbor to 
work with. The Six have always stressed their Com- 
munity is open to countries accepting its federal ap- 
proach. The difficulty is that many do not. Some, 
like Sweden, Austria, and Switzerland, because they 
are neutrals. Others, like Britain, because they con- 
sider their world-wide interests, especially in the 
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Presidents of the three European Communities meet in 
Luxemburg: (left to right) Walter Hallstein, of Germany, 
Common Market; Paul Finet, of Belgium, Coal and Steel 
Community; and Louis Armand, of France, “Euratom.” 


Commonwealth, prevent their committing them- 
selves to Europe. But Britain fears Germany might 
capture the rich, rapidly growing market of the Six 
if she cannot compete on equal terms; and smaller 
countries fear its economic power 

So, Britain has proposed a Free Trade Area to end 
trade barriers between the Six and the rest of the 
free European countries—Britain and ten others 
from Norway and Ireland via Austria to Greece and 
Turkey. The Free Trade Area would have no single 
outer customs wall like the Common Market: each 
country would keep its own tariff so that Britain 
could retain imperial preference. There would be no 
federal institutions, and therefore no federal agricul- 
tural, transport, or commercial policy, no elaborate 
harmonizing of legislation. The Area would aim to 
settle its problems by unanimous decisions between 
Governments. 

To this, the Six reply that they cannot extend the 
full privileges of the Common Market to those who 
do not want to undertake its full obligations—this 
would undermine their federal efforts. French fears 
of facing British competition in a Free Trade Area 
as well as German in a Common Market add to the 
difficulties. 

This has led to negotiations which have almost 
bogged down in the last year. Still, it seems hard to 
believe they will ultimately fail. Britain has lost 
some of her prestige in Europe by her reluctance to 
share in unity schemes; and Franco-German recon- 
ciliation is in full swing. Yet no united Europe can 
thrive without close British association. From the 
outsider’s standpoint, the Free Trade Area would 
guarantee the Common Market’s not becoming a 
protectionist bloc. 

This is the motive behind German and Benelux 
support for the Free Trade Area; the Dutch espe- 
cially fear the influence of French and Italian protec- 
tionism on the Common Market. The French and 
Dutch have argued long over the external tariff of 
the Community, the French trying to raise it, the 
Dutch to lower it. They have still to negotiate some 
of those items on which American competition is 
most feared—certain chemicals and airplane and au- 
tomobile engines and parts for assembly in Europe 

In fact, it seems the Common Market tariff will 
work out at the average of [Continued on page 56) 
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The Third World... As 1 See It 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


Special Advisor to the President of the United States on Mutual Security 
and President of the Motion Picture Association of America 


ali World War II, the So- 
viet Union and the United States became 
locked in so titanic a struggle that many 
people began to look upon the world as 
divided in two parts—the Communist 
world and the Western world. So intense 
was our concentration upon this struggle 
that many of us failed to comprehend that 
a new third world had been bort 

This new third world was suddenly up- 
on us. It was almost as if the sun had 
hurled a new planet into our atmosphere 
This new world was born in Asia, in Africa, in the 
Near East out of old colonial empires. It was uncom- 
mitted to either of the two existing worlds. But it 
was looking in both directions for guidance and 
hope. 

It saw in the Communist world the example of a 
nation which had grown from a weak, backward 
peasant country into a military and industrial giant. 
In 1917 there was only a handful of Communist 
plotters in Russia. Now more than one billion people 
live under Communist rule, in an empire created 
in 12 years by engulfing free nations at the rate of 
one a year. Soviet steel production has increased 
twelvefold since 1917, Soviet electric power a hun- 
dredfold. 

Two things, however, remain the same. Today, as 
in the past, the Soviet State is powerful, the in- 
dividual powerless; the Soviet State all-encompass- 
ing, the individual all-encompassed. And the Krem- 
lin’s goal today is unchanged: to penetrate, to 
subvert, and finally to conquer the world 

At the other pole is the United States, a land 
steadily growing in power for 300 years, heir to 
many cultures and creeds, but most importantly heir 
to the world’s oppressed who established a new 
world order to minimize the possibility of further 
oppression. Its foundation is deep belief in the dig- 
nity of man and his right to self-determination. 

In their struggle for conquest, the Soviet leaders 
have based their strategy on exploiting this demo- 
cratic freedom, contending that free people cannot 
act deliberately, patiently, forcefully, over long 
periods of time. 

But what of the third world? Where did it come 
from, where is it going, where is it Hoping to go? 
Only 12 years ago—a mere instant in history—there 
was no such third world. Throughout the great land 
mass of Asia and Africa, the colonial powers of 
Europe held sway as they had for centuries. And 
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Eric Johnston 


then began the inexorable, thrilling, and 
often perilous process toward freedom. 
Out of the British Empire came India 
and Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, Ghana 
and Malaya and Nepal. Out of the French 
Empire came Cambodia and Vietnam; out 
of the Dutch Empire, Indonesia. Year 
after year, new nations declared their in- 
dependence and wrote constitutions and 
Bachrach formed foreign policies. The process con- 
tinues. Today the birth pains are still 
evident in North Africa and around the 
Mediterranean basin into the Middle East. 

Let’s look at a few facts about this third world. 
The first fact is that it is massive and on the march. 
It covers more than a third of the world’s land area. 
Its problems and prospects absorb the attention of 
more than a billion people who do not feel “uncom- 
mitted” in the least. They feel uniquely committed 
to their own programs and development, just as did 
the United States long ago when all alliances were 
described as “entangling.” 

The second fact is that this third world has prob- 
lems—for itself and the rest of us. It has an abun- 
dance of people and poverty. Its nations have 
achieved political independence, but they are still 
far from economic independence. Underdeveloped, 
hopeful, riding oxcarts into the Jet Age, they are 
bursting with great new energies. 

The third fact is that the third world is determined 
to succeed at all costs. These nations know what 
they need: capital to build the foundations of a mod- 
ern economy. They need roads, harbors and schools, 
agriculture centers and hospitals and power systems. 
They need technical assistance to learn modern 
skills, including the skills of self-government. 

The leaders of the third world are realists. They 
haven't the slightest doubt where they must go for 
substantial help. There are only two possible ports 
of call: Washington, U.S.A., and Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

The third world concerns us because it is poor 
and we of the developed Western world are rich. 
Through history the former has always endangered 
the latter. Tensions and frustrations in the third 
world, if unresolved by hope, will lead to little wars 
—and little wars today can lead to disaster. 

The third world concerns us because its quest for 
economic growth could carry it into the Communist 
camp if we close the door of the free-world camp. 
The Soviet Union has embarked on a multibillion- 
dollar economic campaign to win over the third 
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world. The Soviet intention is clear. There is no 
possible doubt of the objective. 

The third world concerns us because we cannot 
go it alone. Today one-third of the world is under 
Communist domination. Tomorrow, if the Soviet 
campaign should succeed, two-thirds of the world 
could be in the Communist camp. For us in the 
Western world, this would be the beginning of the 
end—and the end could come very quickly. 

Can military power prevent this? There is no 
question that we must and we will buttress our mili- 
tary strength against the Soviet 
force. We will do so whatever the 
cost. But isn’t military power a de- 
fensive, a negative, force? Isn’t 
the real purpose of our military 
might to buy us time for affirma- 
tive leadership toward peace? 

In the uncommitted world, 
foreign military forces are most 
unwelcome. But it is here that the 
great struggle for peace will be 
resolved. Here we must turn to 
creative and constructive means and employ them 
with wisdom, energy, and purpose. 

The principal means we have at hand is in the 
much abused, often despised, and widely misunder- 
stood province called “foreign aid.” It carries with 
it such catchwords as “handout” and “giveaway.” 
It sounds to most Americans like a sort of interna- 
tional do-gooder fund, which it is not, instead of a 
program of mutual security, which it is. 

Last year about 3% billion dollars went to the 
U. S. Mutual Security program. Three-fourths of 
this amount went for the defense support of nations 
with which the U. S. has military arrangements. 
Less than one dollar in ten went for long-range 
economic development in the uncommitted third 
world. This amount—300 million dollars—was used 
to establish a development loan fund—I repeat, loan 
fund. It was designed to make long-term, interest- 
bearing, repayable loans to speed the economic 
growth of the underdeveloped countries, to do what 
no other U. S. agency does. It is a supplement to the 
great work of the U. S. Export-Import Bank, the 
World Bank, and the risk and enterprise of private 
investors. It is a fund of last resort to the third 
world—and possibly for us as well. It will replace 
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previous gifts and grants with repayable loans, 
which is what these nations prefer and what the 
U. S. certainly prefers. 

The loan fund will mean tractors and grain silos 
and pasteurizing plants to make agriculture flourish, 
cement plants and lumber mills to build and link 
cities, paper mills and mining machinery to develop 
long-unused treasures. 

The loan fund, in short, will mean the emergence 
of sound economies on which these nations can grow. 
It will help them get through the transition period 
to the day when their economies 
are viable, when they will be 
strong enough to maintain their 
freedom and their economic in- 
dependence. The loan fund’s 
objective is to make private in- 
vestment possible, to speed the 
day when private capital can and 
will want to take over the job. 

Since its creation, the fund has 
received proposals for loans by 
Governments and—more impor- 
tant—from private enterprise. These proposals have 
come principally from the Far East, Near East, and 
Africa—from Thailand, Burma, and Iraq; from India, 
Pakistan, and Turkey; from Ethiopia, Algeria, and 
Libya. There have also been requests from Latin- 
American countries. The total value of the proposals 
thus far presented is more than one billion dollars— 
far more than the 300 million now available. 

This year the President of the United States has 
urged the Congress to double last year’s appropria- 
tion for the development loan fund. He has done this 
because he knows that the free world’s safety rests 
on the two supporting columns of military security 
and economic security. They are inseparable. 

The Communists know this. They know that if 
the West’s free economic system and pattern of hu- 
man freedom should spread and flourish in the new 
third world, their own system of repression will de- 
cay. 

We of the West need the third world for our sur- 
vival. Soviet Russia needs it for the same reason. 
We cannot live alone. With the decay of our free 
economy would come the end of freedom itself. 
Weakened, alone in a sea of tyranny, what would 
await us but tyranny itself? 


Illustration by 
Bernard Glochowsky 


At opposite poles are the Statue of Liberty and the red star of Communism. Between is an uncommitted world of one billion people. 
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O US who live in Washington, 
D. C., the Potomac—which a 
whole nation owns—is our 
river. It flows serenely through 
the city, past the brooding statue 
of Lincoln, beneath the Japanese 
cherry trees—on to the Ches- 
apeake and the sea. As we pass it 
on our way to work, the morning 
sun spreads a blanket of silver 
over the surface. 

But beneath that sparkling sil- 
ver lies such foul danger that last 
Summer District health author- 
ities urged that a water show on 
the river be cancelled. Even a spill 
in or a splash from the polluted 
waters, they warned, could imperil 
the health of the water skiers 

What is happening to the Poto- 
mac is happening to practically 
every other river and stream in 
the world, probably to “your 
river.”” And far more than recrea- 
tion is being endangered 

Factories dump oil and waste 
into the rivers. Restaurants dump 
their garbage and empty 
toilets into the streams 
camps and modern citi 
rivers and lakes with unt 
sewage. Down the 
across the lake, other cities draw 
their drinking water from the 
same body of water 

“There is hardly a place in the 
world,”’ say Ohio sanitary author- 
ity Edward J. Cleary, ‘“wh« 
growth of fine cities and t] 
lishment of busy factories have 
not brought a foulness and stencl 
to surrounding waterways.” 

“It looks to me,” says Burton 
Atwood, chairman of Chicago's 
Cook County Clean Streams Com- 
mittee, “as though the riv 
streams of suburban Cook County 
are destined to becom 
sewers.”’ 

In the United States, 33 
rural people lack satisfactory sew- 
age-disposal facilities. In France, 
according to a 1950 report, only 
1,000 out of 38,000 communes sur- 
veyed had any system of sewerags 
whatever. Many rivers and coastal 
areas of Belgium are heavily pol- 
luted. In England, where 12 mil 
lion gallons of crude sewage are 
poured into the estuary of just one 
of its rivers every day, no more 
of the once-plentiful 
caught; pollution has killed the 
fish. 
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Pure, fresh water like this rushing through a rapids of Mon- 
tana’s East Rosebud River is our inheritance from Nature. 


Raw sewage (right) flows into the Potomac River near Wash- 


ington, D. C. Water pollution costs the U. 


S. a billion a year. 
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In the United States, the direct 
cost of diseases carried by water 
pollution—typhoid, diarrhea, en- 
teritis—was an estimated 83 mil- 
lion dollars in 1949. In Southeast 
Asia, where 500 million people 
live, it is estimated by the World 
Health Organization that half of 
the ill health of the people is 
caused by water pollution. In In- 
dia, says WHO, diseases carried 
by polluted water kill 4,000 people 
every day in the year. 

But disease is only a part of the 
toll. Gordon McCallum, of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, esti- 


mates that the total cost of water 
pollution in the United States 
alone is more than a billion dollars 
a year 

Since World War II the danger 
of water pollution to the towns 
and cities of the world has in- 
creased at an alarming rate. Big 


cities have grown bigger, spread- 
ing out into suburbia. Small ham- 
lets have become cities. Individual 
water consumption has zoomed. 


Industries grow in number, vaster 
in size, vaster in volume of water 
used; and much of the water that 
flows into the plants moves out 
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Sewage and industrial wastes are fouling the lakes and 


rivers from which countless communities draw their water. 


It may be happening to your town. It doesn’t have to. 


By KATHERINE GLOVER 


> Gar 


Photos: 


again burdened with chemical 
wastes. 

Cities have lagged far behind in 
meeting the problem. In _ the 
United States there is an esti- 
mated 20-year backlog of needed 
sewage-treatment works. That 
doesn’t even count capacity for 
future demands. Five billion dol- 
lars’ worth of projects, says the 
U. S. Public Health Service, are 
needed to provide cities with an 
adequate supply of clean water 
until 1965. 

U. S. industry, as the heaviest 
consumer of water and also the 
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left) Northern Pacific Ry.; (above) U. S. Public Health Service 


heaviest polluter, needs 21 billion 
dollars’ worth of projects to take 
care of its wastes adequately. But 
industry is becoming increasingly 
aware of the folly of fouling its 
own nest; an ample supply of 
clean water is a foremost con- 
sideration in production opera- 
tions, and now many industries 
and industry groups are supple- 
menting governmental poliution 
studies with research of their 
own. 

The picture is not all black. A 
heartening example of what can 
happen when citizens, industry, 


and government get together to 
whip pollution is taking place in 
the Ohio River valley of the 
United States. By 1948, pollution 
of streams in this great valley had 
reached the point where water 
supplies were being endangered, 
industrial development throttled, 
and fishing and recreational op- 
portunities destroyed. An area of 
155,000 miles in eight States was 
affected. 

It was then that the eight 
States, with the approval of the 
Federal Congress, created the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanita- 
tion Commission. The Commis- 
sion was given the power to in- 
vestigate, hold hearings, make 
regulations, and employ legal 
restraints, if necessary, to ensure 
control of water-borne pollution. 
Aware, however, that in the past 
laws have failed to stop pollution, 
the Commission has exerted itself 
most strongly in making the pub- 
lic aware of the need for clean 
water. 

Radio, television, and movie 
programs; exhibits; magazine and 
newspaper articles; community 
meetings and rallies; and the 
establishment of ‘citizens’ clean 
waters committees” have helped 
to do this. 

The Commission has sponsored 
industrial committees composed 
of management representatives 
Increasingly effective, these 
groups within industry busily 
promote the cause, and have 
prompted private research leading 
to new and improved antipollu- 
tion methods 

A great majority of the 1,190 
industries discharging directly 
into the streams of the valley now 
provide some form of pollution- 
control facilities, Cities are build- 
ing sewage-treatment plants, and 
pollution control of many kinds is 
going into effect all over the 
valley. Yet the Commission has 
almost never been forced to use 
its police powers 

In scores of other areas across 
the United States, communities 
which heretofore lacked funds to 
combat pollution adequately are 
starting sewage-treatment proj- 
ects with the aid of the Federal 
Government. 

A case in point is a small town 
in the State of Washington where 
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Industrial wastes from a steel plant 
pour untreated into a passing stream. 
Many firms ignore antipollution laws. 


Neat, new, and efficient is the sewage- 
treatment plant in Loveland, Colo. 
In the foreground is a settling tank. 


once 


the problem of pollution 


seemed insurmountable. The 
town, located on a river that 
empties into the near-by Pacific 
Ocean, has but one industry: tour- 
ists. Though the local population 
is only 2,500, the vacation season 
brings thousands for the swim- 
ming, fishing, and boating which 
the waters provide. The town has 
thrived on the tourist trade, but 
the river has not. Untreated 
wastes from the swollen popula- 
tion caused heavy pollution in the 
past. 

Now, thanks to the 19-month- 
old Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, the town has been able 
to complete a $176,000 sewage 
project, aided by a Federal grant 
of $36,800 and a bond issue. The 
town is no longer faced with the 
prospect of a dwindling tourist 
trade caused by polluted waters 
that kill the fish. The valuable 
salmon run of the area is increas- 
ing rather than declining 

The Act, designed to aid towns 
like this which cannot do the job 
alone, is administered jointly by 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
and the water-pollution control 
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agency of the State concerned. By 
March 1, 1958, 913 projects had 
been authorized (representing 
$75,709 of Federal money), 395 
were under construction, and 80 
had been completed. Grants may 
not exceed 30 percent of the total 
cost of the project, or $250,000, 
whichever is smaller. 

The Act also provides for Fed- 
eral enforcement of pollution con- 
trol on irterstate waters, with or 
without consent of the offending 
State. It recently enabled the 
Federal Government to act to stop 
a city from dumping raw sewage 
into a river which supplied sev- 
eral communities in the next 
State. The police action, com- 
bined with a grant of $250,000 to 
the offending city, which had 
reached its limit in bond indebted- 
ness, brought about the building 
of adequate sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities. 

There are other hopeful signs 
that people around the world 
are awaking to the dangers of 
water pollution. Pennsylvania has 
launched a _  multimillion-dollar 
campaign to redeem its rivers 
from coal silt. There are more 
and more interstate, regional, and 
watershed associations fighting 
for water conservation and purity. 
In Germany, control of pollution 
from industrial wastes in the 
Ruhr Valley is one of the major 
elements in the postwar program 
of recovery. In England, the ex- 
ample of the Thames Conservancy 
Board, which has for decades 
effectively safeguarded a relative- 
ly small stream for multiple uses, 


proves that the challenge can be 
met even under conditions of 
great population and industrial 
density. 

But for the average town, for 
your town and mine, the danger 
continues to grow, and most peo- 
ple are asleep to it. 

Referring to United States con- 
ditions, Mark D. Hollis, Chief 
Sanitary Engineer of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, has called 
water pollution “one of the most 
widespread and threatening prob- 
lems facing our nation today.” He 
points out that with the enor- 
mously increased use of water as 
populations have grown and in- 
dustries multiplied, the burden of 
sewage wastes flowing into the 
waterways has steadily mounted. 
Mechanical facilities to treat the 
sewage and restore the water 
have not kept pace in many towns 
and cities. 

“Laws on the books of govern- 
ments, Federal, State, and local, 
are essential instruments in the 
effort to combat pollution,” he 
notes, “but vigorous community 
action must play a major rdle.” 

To restore the integrity of U. S. 
waters and to guard them against 
degradation beyond present use, 
says Mr. Hollis, is “as great a 
challenge to the American people 
as any they have faced since they 
were alerted to the threat of our 
vanishing soil a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago.” 

Substitute the name of practi- 
cally any developed country in the 
world for the “United States’ and 
the statement will fit. 


Photo: U. S. Devt. of Health. Education. and Welfars 


Research into a wide range of water-pollution problems is carried on at the neu 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center of the Public Health Service at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, including the effects of atomic-energy wastes on animals and humans. 
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Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


At a civic reception in Hobart, Tasmania, 
Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, made this reference to Rotary: 


Tere are some phases of the Rotary movement 


which seem very applicable to the international field. 
For example, The Four-Way Test: “Is it the TRUTH? 
Is it FAIR to all concerned? Will it build GOODWILL 
and BETTER FRIENDSHIPS? Will it be BENEFTI- 
CIAL to all concerned?” I believe that when the his- 
tory of the British nation in the world, taken broadly, 
is judged, it will be found to have answered very well 
to the Test. In all those countries in which we have 
settled, or the old countries in which we have ruled, 
we have tried to bring goodwill and have tried to judge 
what ought or ought not to be done and whether it 
was in the interest of those concerned. We have tried 
to bring honor, justice, and truth. For lack of this, 


other empires have fallen into decay. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, India 


In Mysore, India, His Highness Sri Jayachamaraja 
Wadiyar, the Governor of Mysore, addressed a group 
of Rotarians and their guests, and said in part: 


Rorary recognizes no frontiers in its scheme of 
organization. It has been described as a universal asso- 
ciation of men of goodwill, consisting of all profes- 
sions, with all shades of opinion, inspired by an ardent 
desire to serve society above self. You are united in 
the search for this twofold ideal, which is to banish 
all those things which divide men and to search fer- 
vently for all those things which can unite them. The 
ideal of Rotary is to promote contacts based upon 
understanding, reciprocal esteem, and constructive 
friendship between men engaged in the most diverse 
human activities. Animated by such an ideal, you have 
tried to establish across national boundaries, between 
men of different nations and various languages, of 
divergent aspirations and varied relations, the founda- 


tion of esteem and friendship. 





na Famiglia 


hs the heart of Italy lies Tuscany, a region of nine Provinces. Its 
origins date back to the Etruscan civilization of the pre-Christian 
Era. Among the centers of ancient Etruria was the inland town of 
Aretium, once destroyed in battle but rebuilt on a summit overlooking 
the point where the Arno, Tiber, Chiana, and Casentino Valleys con- 
verge. Today, on this same site, stands Arezzo, a Tuscan city of some 
. 68,000 people and the birthplace of many of Italy’s most illustrious 
sons, among them Petrarch, the poet credited with inaugurating the 
Renaissance in Italy; Guido Monaco, inventor of the modern system of 
musical notation; Giorgio Vasari, famous for his writing on the lives 
of Italian painters; and Maecenas, the patron of Horace and Virgil. 

On the outskirts of Arezzo lives the Giuseppe Moretti family featured 
in this installment of “How Rotarians Live.” The Morettis, as do all 
people everywhere, live, work, and spend their leisure hours in ways 
influenced by their country’s past and closely tied to its present and 
its future. Since World War II, Italy has undergone many changes. 
It became a republic in 1946, with a Constitution providing for a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies whose members are elected by universal 
suffrage. Its principal industry is agriculture, and mechanization has 
increased its output. There has also been rapid expansion in oil refin- 
ing, iron-@g@ and steel production, and hydroelectric power. Another 
hopeful fa¢tor in Italy’s economic picture is the nation’s membership 
in the European Common Market, which joins it with France, West 
Germanv. The Netherlands. Belgium, and Luxemburg in a plan for 
the gradual abolition of tariffs between them.* 

Helping their nation in its march toward a better way of life for 
all are 48 million people—the hands and minds that keep the Italian 
economy running. In Italy’s wine industry are a capable pair of 
hands and an alert mind belonging to Giuseppe Moretti, a 48-year-old 
six-footer Who owns a wine company in Arezzo, and is vice-president 
of the Bigi Wine Company in Orvieto, some 70 miles south of Arezzo. 
Twice a week, at least, he gets into his Fiat sedan and drives to the 
Orvieto winery, which produces a white wine that is exported to all 
parts of the world. His primary responsibility at the Bigi Company 
is in the technical phases of wine production. His partner in this con- 
cern is Luigi Bigi, a member of the Rotary Club of Orvieto. 

In the overation of his own wine-making establishment in Arezzo, 
Giuseppe Moretti makes all decisions. He makes it his job to do the 
buying, selling, advertising, book work, and supervision of employees, 
in addition to formulating the various procedures for the different 
wines he produces. His father was in the wine business, and young 
Giuseppe worked with him after graduating from a technical school 
in the field of viticulture and oenology, the former being concerned 
with grape growing and the latter with wine making. He holds a 
degree as an oenologist, and is active in a wine growers association. 
His country is the second-largest wine producer in the world. 

How many hours a week does his work take? “I work about 50 hours 
a week,” he says, “but that figure does not include the time I give 
to our farm operations. Though I leave much of the supervision up 
to my farm manager, still I do the buying and selling and make 
frequent trips to see my tenant farmers.” On his 40 acres are chickens, 
geese, pigs, and cattle, an all-white breed named Chianina. In their 
barns hang photos of St. Antonio, called the protector of animals 
against disease and injury. 

How else does he spend his time? With his family: wife, Leda, and 
daughters Lucilla, 17, and Adria, 14, shown on later pages doing 
some of the things that keep them busy. 





* 





Giuseppe Moretti, husband and [ather. 





Leda Moretti, wife and mother. 





* See Europe’s New Giant: The Common Market, by Louis Francois Duchéne, page 8. 


Adria, 14-year-old daughter. 
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**A stroll in the sun with my wife, Leda, and daughters, Lucilla and Adria, is a 
happy occasion for me. And why not? A family doing something together, if it's 
only walking, makes for life’s happiest moments. Behind us is our home, Villa 
Bagnaia. You'll read elsewhere why we call it ‘Bagnaia.’ It was built in 1850 and 
we had it remodelled several years ago. It has five bedrooms and a central oil- 
heating system. The patio has a hedge-bordered walk, and though we have a 
gardener I often wield the hedge clippers myself. The grave! path we're walking 
on leads down to the courtyard around which my wine establishment is built.”* 


Here, Mr. Rotarian, is the Moretti family 





of Italy. In meeting them you will learn 
how another typical Rotary family lives. 


This is the eighth article of this series. 


Photos by Robert A. Placek 


(Continued on next page) 





FAMILY OF ITALY (CONTINUSD 


“In my office at the wine company I operate adjacent 
to our home, I do all the buying, selling, bookkeeping 
—all the work of ownership. I also am vice-president 
of the Bigi Wine Company in Orvieto, south of Arezzo. 
The employees of both companies number more than 60. 
As you see, when not using my glasses, I push them up.” 


Jy the Tuscany region of which Arezzo is a part there are 
many beautiful churches—in the cities and the country, We are 
proud of them. Especially from the 12th to the ]4th Century 
were many magnificent cathedrals built. The facade of the Ca- 
thedral in Orvieto is certainly one of the most beautiful in the 
world. Inside are frescoes by Fra Angelico and Signorelli, Below, 
I am talking with a father in the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, just outside of Arezzo. The painting of the Madonna is 
by Spinello, and the marble statues around it by della Robbia.”’ 


5 
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“In the courtyard I talk with some of my employ- 
ees. Many have been with me for a long time, 
and so we understand each other. And that under- 
standing includes pride in our work, an ingredient 
of all fine wines. In the fermentation process great 
care must be taken to have the wine just right.’’ 





**Some wines must be aged in casks outdoors; 
others indoors in cool places. Outdoor ageing is 
being done here, and by tapping a cask I can tell 
how much wine has been lost by evaporation. To 
avoid spoilage casks must be kept full by adding 
more wine. Ageing can take months or years.’’ 
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**In this underground cave at the company in Orvieto, Luigi Bigi and we make here is exported all over the world. During World War II we 


I check some of the casks. Luigi is an Orvieto Rotarian. The white wine stored thousands of bottles of wine in these caves for safekeeping. 


Giuseppe Moretti’s World Is Full 


Moretti family has a one-word 
Duty.” “W is ours to do we 
’ says Rotarian Moretti and he 
the motto most sternly to him- 
charter member of the Rotary 
Arezzo, organized in 1948, he 
regularly nd serves on its 
cation and Membership Com- 
When travelling he “makes 
his attendan and has visited 
er Clubs in Italy, France, Belgium, 

i Switzerland 
taly there are 127 Clubs and 6,500 
ins. The first Club on Italian soil 
rganized in 1! in Milan, From 
have come many international 
in Rotary, including its Presi- 
in 1956-57, Gian Paolo Lang, of 

no 

um indebted to Rotary for con- 
demonstrating to me,” says 
Giuseppe Moretti, “the unity of life and 
the necessity of making brothers of all 

men on earth.” 


[Continued on next page) 
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““We talk for a while outside the Continentale Hotel, meeting place of the Arezzo 
Club. Gesturing in center is Mario Bencivenga, Club President. Mario is in the 
insurance business. Next to Mario is his co-founder of our Club, Signor Bastan- 
zetti. Next is Dr. Droandi; I am facing Prof. Albanese, a university teacher.”’ 
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FAMILY OF ITALY (CONTINUED) 


The World 


of Signora 
Moretti 
and the 
Girls Is 


Sunny 


“This is the Piazza Guido Monaco in Arezzo. Perhaps you know that it was Guido of Arezzo 
who invented the system of musical notation now used. He lived in the llth Century, and we 
speak of him with pride. That’s my wife and daughter walking with me around the piazza.’” 


“*The bell tower of 
our town hall—our 
Palazzo Comunale 

is one of the 
landmarks of Arez- 
zo. Standing be- 
neath it are Lucilla 
and Adria. What 
are they reading? 
4 travel folder.’’ 


**T am proud of my 
wife’s expertness at 
many things, and 
among them is 
cooking. Though 
she has a cook, 
she dons an apron 
quite often. Her 
kitchen is as new 
as tomorrow.’’ 


“On the days Leda comes 
into town from the villa, 
she usually does some 
shopping, as she is doing 
in this cheese store. A 
popular cheese produced 
in our region is pecorino. 
Have you ever had any? 
Try it. It’s good!’’ 
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“Our daughters’ friends are always welcome in our home—both girls and boys. Leda and I 
enjoy watching the young people dance, or listening to them sing. Here, to record music, 
Lucilla and Adria dance with boys who live near us. Clapping hands to the rhythm are 


my wife and our long-time friend Signora 


ry 
I HE vitality of the Moretti fam- 

is no better demonstrated than 

the daily vities of its wom- 
enfolk. Their interests are wide, 
ranging from s»vorts to music to 
ewing to reading. A typical day 
for Mrs. Moretti, for example, is 
likely to include a cooking session 
n her well-equipped kitchen, a 
fast game of tennis with her 
daughters, some talk with friends 
ibout a sporting event, and the 
reading of two or three more chap- 
ters of a book on modern history. 
\fter that she might turn to a 
nagazine devoted to fashions in 
clothing. 

The daughté Lucilla and 
Adria, share their mother’s inter- 
est in sports and music and read- 


Susy Montaini, a most charming lady.”’ 


ing, and they, too, are right at 
home on a tennis court, in a swim- 
ming pool, or on the dance floor. 
Lucilla attends a technical school 
and majors in accounting, while 
Adria is in her first year at a 
school that emphasizes such sub- 
jects as history, Latin, Greek, 
philosophy, and other classical 
studies. She is also taking lessons 
in ballet dancing. 

In the evening the Morettis 
often watch television together, 
their favorite programs being 
comedy shows and documentary 
presentations of important occa- 
sions. Their radio set gets turned 
on often, too, for they like to listen 
to music of both the popular and 
classical variety. Often they make 


**A school day ends for our girls, and they come 
out with some of their classmates. They like 
to study and they work hard. Maybe you can 
pick them out among this group of teen-agers.”’ 


their own music on a piano, ac- 
cordion, and guitar 

When leisure hours are over, 
the Moretti sisters turn to their 
schoolwork, occasionally with a 
reminder from their mother. In 
running her household Mrs. Mor- 
etti is helped by a m: 
some of the cooking, and a gar- 
dener. Her home is a 12-room 
Tuscany villa built in 1850 and 
remodelled in 1950. Its flooring is 
of beautiful Italian 


id who does 


marble, a 


characteristic of Tuscany homes 
built after World War II. The 
rooms are large, with beamed ceil- 
ings and massive fireplaces, and 
are heated by a central oil system 


[Continued on 
next page] 


“After school the young 
people like to stay out- 
doors. Frequently they 
play tennis, and quite 
often my wife, Leda, dons 
her tennis outfit and joins 
them. She's fast on her 
feet when playing, too. 
Behind the tennis court 
you see a part of my 
wine company and my 
vineyards off to the right. 
In all, I have 40 acres.”’ 





aa 


**Ar the close of a day, while the sun is still up, there is noth- is sitting on the arm of Susy’s chair, and at the right is my 
ing more satisfying than to sit with friends on the terrace and nephew, Carlo Zanobi, an accountant. His sister, Nene, has on 
listen to music. dance, and talk. Incidentally, I met Leda at a dark glasses at the left. She teaches in an Arezzo school and 
dance, and I know that is why I am so fond of dancing. Adria paints. The soil of our homeland has been good to us.”’ 


Tue home of the Moretti family is called Villa 
Bagnaia (pronounced bahn-ya-ya). The name was 
chosen because of the in baths—bagnios— 
which were built 2,000 years ago on land now owned 
by Giuseppe Moretti. “These baths,” he explains, 
“are now only ruins, but still of interest for their 
antiquity. Soldiers on the move in the reign of 
Emperor Augustus, the first of the Roman emperors, 
used them, as did others of this region in the First 
Century A.D.” 

Now, in the 20th Century, the region in which the 
Moretti family lives is one of the most favored in 
scenery and climate in all of Italy. The countryside, 
with its terraced hills and spurs of the Apennines, is 
dotted with many towns whose history Rotarian 
Moretti knows well. “In Poppi,” he relates, “stands 
the 11th Century castle of the Counts Guidi. It was 
here that Dante, our famed poet, began work on 
the Inferno cantos of The Divine Comedy. And in 
the long Casentino Valley is the religious sanctuary 
of La Verna, where St. Francis of Assisi received 
the stigmata. Near-by, in the Tiber Valley, is Ca- 
prese, birthplace of Michelangelo, painter, sculptor, 
and poet.” 

In their own city of Arezzo, the Morettis have 
many things of which they are justly proud. In the 
Romanesque Church of St. Francis is the work of 
the 15th Century painter Piero della Francesca. En- 
titled The Legend of the Cross, it has been called 
“one of the noblest expressions of Italian art.” Just 
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outside the city is the Church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie, with the famous portico by Benedetto da 
Maiano, 15th Century architect. Overlooking the 
entire community is the Medici fortress, while on 
the site of the ancient amphitheater in Arezzo there 
is to be had a remarkable view of medieval Rome. 

At Villa Bagnaia, which is on high ground above 
the buildings housing Rotarian Moretti’s wine com- 
pany, time is always set aside for friends. Giuseppe 
and Leda Moretti like to entertain, and the warmth 
with which they do it is typical of the Italian as a 
host. They have a sense of contentment, but they are 
not unaware that their country, as are others, is 
faced with challenging problems in its economic and 
social structure. “Italy’s per capita income is low,” 
points out Businessman Moretti, “especially in the 
South, and the purchasing power of the lire has 
suffered. We have a good labor force in Italy, but 
insufficient year-round job opportunities. On the 
credit side, our national production is increasing and 
our exports are rising, and more land is being re- 
claimed for agriculture every year.” 

In this age of technological progress, many new 
goals are being sought in Italy, and to attain them 
will require hard work, creative effort, and faith. 
Among the families helping to advance Italy nearer 
its goals are the Morettis—Giuseppe, Leda, Lucilla, 
and Adria. They bring to life what the poet could 
only put into words: “Open my heart and you will 
see graved inside of it, ‘Italy.’” 
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IS YOUR CHILD COLLEGE MATERIAL? 


With campuses jammed to the attics, it’s time, Dad, for realism. 


By JAMES W. HAMPTON 


Caine presidents aren't 
sleeping very well these days. 
They see wave upon greater wave 
of young people breaking over 
their campuses, seeking more and 
more education. “We’re jammed 
to our attics now. What will we 
do with them?” 

The nightmare seems univer- 
sal. I can attest that it disturbs 
school administrators throughout 
the country which I know best— 
the U.S.A. They have been deal- 
ing daily with the growing prob- 
lem since 1945; they also know 
the figures: 

—Eleven times as many young 
people are now enrolled in U. S. 
colleges as were enrolled in 1900 



























Editor, The Small College Annual; 
Rotarian, Maryville, Tenn. 


the specter of the multiple appli- 
cation, which marked the lat¢ 
40s, has returned to haunt c 
lege admissions officers. Already 
it is fairly hard for the ave 
student to get into and rema 


—though the national population®> 



















has only doubled. 


—Thirty percent of all U. Sam 


college-age youth are now in col- 
lege. In 1900 only 5 percent were. 

—By 1970 there will be 6 mil- 
lion young people in U. S. colleges 
and universities—as against the 3 
million enrolled today. Just dou- 
bled. 

In short, the campus squeeze 
is on... and can cnly get worse. 
Already the so-called “blue chip” 
colleges are turning down appli- 
cations in great number. Already 
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any college of top standing—and 
it gets harder by the day 
Let’s say that you are the lov- 
ing parent of an average child 
who, while he can’t possibly com- 
pete academically with the class 
valedictorian or the bookworm 
down the street, is ne\ 
a fine little person whom 
would greatly benefit. Most of us 
produce that kind of child i 
most of us are happy 
Your child wants « 
want it for him. But 
lege material”? Does 
what it takes to get on 
pus? What it takes to sta) 
Maybe we can get 
swers by looking at you! 
or Sally as a college admi 
officer would. Here, funda 
ly, is what he would 
know: 
1. Academic achieve 
most important requirem 
entry into a first-rate col 
good marks. There is still 
stitute for them. Most U 
leges favor the student whe 
in the upper half of 
school graduating class 
rank usually indicates c 
“B” achievement and is 
criterion of ability to 
level work. 
There is also the matt 
riculum—i.e., of what 
“took.” If he zealousl) 
ed the disciplinary subjects 
as algebra, geometry, 
istry, he may have troubl 
is especially true if he sub 
courses in areas of doubtf 
demic category. 


Most colleges want 


secondary-school credit, 
ing the value assigned 
year of study on a major 
in classes which meet dail: 
cal requirements in the bett 
leges include three units in En 
lish, two units in mathemati 
two units in social science, two in 
the natural sciences, and 
foreign languages, le 
of four elective units 

Does your son or daughter have 
a fighting chance if his or her 
secondary-school record is medi- 
ocre or spotty? Definitely “Yes.” 
But you may have to settle for a 
college that is not well known 
You might also consider ar. extra 
year in high or preparatory school 


ertheless 


college 
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for Junior, so that he can prove 
that he is worthy. The junior col- 
lege merits your serious consid- 
eration. There are literaliy hun- 
dreds of them, many excellent. 

2. Intelligence Quotient. I shall 
never forget the time a proud 
mother informed me in 
tones that her son had an I.Q. of 
nearly 100. To her the figure rep- 
resented perfection. Actually it 
meant he was borderline for col- 
lege. The 1.Q. is a number which 
shows a child’s mental age com- 

ured with his actual or chrono- 
logical age. An I.Q. of 130 or bet- 
ter is mighty in fact, a 


awed 


good; 


youngster with such an I[.Q. is 


lassified as_ gifted, or very 
Children in this 
group are believed to consti 
one to 2 percent of the 35 million 
children in the United 
Somewhere between 100 


iperior indeed 


school 
otates 
ind 130 is where the great ma- 
jority of those generally classified 
is potential college material can 
be found. Most competent author- 
agree that it is risky to go 
below an I.Q. of 95 or 100 in se- 
lecting college candidates 
Intelligence tests are used 
idely today. Recent findings in- 
that there are different 
of intelligence as well as 
A high-school 
senior may have average verbal 
ility but exceptional reasoning 
rr and outstanding 
rception. There is a trend to- 
vard the development of a com- 
posite picture of intellectual skills 
rather than emphasis upon read- 
ing skills and verbal abilities 
Most school systems administer 


ies 


lifferent amounts. 


spatial 


least one intelligence test to 

ir pupils. Parents can there- 

usually secure some idea of 
the I.Q. range of their children 
though rarely will an institution 
give out the precise figure. This, 
I think, is wise. 

And if you find that Junior just 
doesn’t have great innate intel- 
lectual ability, don’t feel discour- 
iged. It isn’t a sin not to go to 
college. Remember that most 
boys and girls have the ability to 
do something well. In the long 
run, a genuine outgoing person- 
lity or a well-developed manip- 
ulative skill may contribute to a 
far greater degree of usefulness 
and satisfaction than could a 
sheepskin. 


3. Interests and aptitudes. It is 
taken for granted that any pros- 
pective college student really 
wants to go to college. If he 
doesn’t, his chances for ultimate 
success in college may be slim. 

Most admissions officers want 
to know specifically from a can- 
didate just what he expects from 
college. This question occurs with 
consistency on the application 
blanks of better colleges. 

Is the real reason the oppor- 
tunity to make more money be- 
cause of the magic of the college 
diploma? Is it just the idea that 
everyone else is going? If so, per- 
haps Junior would do well to for- 


get about college! 


An ESPECIALLY important 
question is the problem of voca- 
tional interests and career plans 
Perhaps less than 50 percent of 
freshmen entering college know 
for certain what they want to do 
And those of us with experience 
in counselling would be willing 
to wager that of the 50 percent 
who think they know, at least 
half will change their minds long 
before graduation 

Some parents attempt to force 
career plans on their children 
Don’t! Consider Junior’s own self- 
acquired interests, remembering 
that interests are linked strongly 
to motivation, and motivation to 
success. If Junior has basic prob- 
lems, seek help. Many high 
schools administe tests that 
prove useful in determining voca- 
tional preferences 

A significant clue in the college 
admissions mystery is the matter 
of intellectual curiosity—not the 
type of curiosity involved in ty 
ing a can to a cat’s tail to see 
what happens or even the insatia- 
ble desire to probe the laws of 
physics in a homemade labora- 
tory, although in both cases the 
scientific urge may be sincere. 
The emphasis should rather be 
upon the intelligent development 
of initiative in proper combina- 
tion with responsibility 

The art of applying previously 
acquired knowledge to a given 
situation is another prime con- 
sideration. Does your son or 
daughter like to read? Or does 
he have to be driven? A freshman 
in college with little interest in 
books may be in the wrong place 
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The Twenty Greatest Speeches 


By G. BEN FRANKLIN 


Former Chautaque Manager; Rotarian, Topeka, Kans. 


Durinc a recent evening rev- 
erie, as I looked back over a life- 
time filled with speechmaking, 
speaker management, and quite a 
heap of reading, I got to thinking 
about the greatest speeches I had 
ever heard .. . and then about the 
greatest speeches of all time. I 
started a list of them—and a few 
nights and many changes later I 
came out with these which I nomi- 
nate as the 20 most influential 
speeches in history. Does anyone 
second my nominations? 


EDITORS’ NOTE: Does any- 
one? We'll welcome your letter of 
comment ... or your list. 


Demosthenes—“On the Crown” 
—Athens, 330 B.C. 

Mark Antony—‘“Oration on the 
Dead Body of Julius Caesar” as 
imagined by Shakespeare-—44 B.C. 

Jesus—“Sermon on the Mount” 
—Galilee, A.D. 31. 

Paul—“To the Unknown God” — 
Athens, A.D. 53. 

Martin Luther—“Before the 
Diet of Worms”—Diet of Worms, 
April, 1521. 





Assignments of 200 or 300 pages 
in a single subject are beyond the 
limitations of those whose read- 
ing habits are confined to the 
comics or the sports pages. Does 
Junior really want to go to col- 
lege? Make certain that he has 
adequate reading skills; that he 
understands what he reads and 
retains reasonably well what he 
has read; that he can spell with 
some semblance of correctness. 
Consider his reasons for wanting 
to go to college—and yours for 
wanting him to go. 

4. Maturity. As colleges raise 
their requirements to cope with 
the impending tidal wave, you 
can count on a tendency to up- 
grade the importance of the fac- 
tors just described and to down- 
grade the art of winning friends 
and influencing people which in 
many places has nearly supersed- 
ed the quest for knowledge that 
is the ultimate goal of all educa- 
tion. 

One trait of personality, how- 
ever, is essential for success in 
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Patrick Henry—“Give Me Lib- 
erty, or Give Me Death”—before 
Virginia Convention of Delegates, 
March 28, 1775. 

George Washington—“Inaugu- 
ral Address”—before the Senate, 
April 30, 1789. 

Danton—“To Dare Again, Ever 
to Dare!”—National Assembly, 
1792. 

Simon Bolivar—“‘Address at 
Angostura” — Angostura, Vene- 
zuela, February 15, 1819. 

John Brown—“On Being Sen- 
tenced to Death”—to the Court, 
November 2, 1859. 

Abraham Lincoln—‘“Address at 


Julius Caesar 


college: maturity. The lack of it 
is one of the tragic causes of fail- 
ure in college, yet is seldom men- 
tioned in a catalogue! Keeping up 
with the physical maturation of 
our children is hard enough. 
Keeping up with their mental 
and spiritual growth seems well 
nigh impossible. Yet what about 
Junior’s sense of responsibility, 
his honesty, industry, seriousness 
of purpose, and a dozen other 
traits that we usually associate 
with this elusive thing called ma- 
turity? 

In sizing him up as a potential 
college citizen capable of meeting 
certain standards and also of con- 
tributing in some degree to cam- 
pus life, here are a few of the 
simple but important questions 
we ought to ask ourselves: 

(a) Does he think for himself 
or follow the crowd? 

(b) How does he rate on self- 
control? Does he become angry 
easily” 

(c) Is he a good sport? Can he 
lose gracefully? 


Gettysburg” — Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, November 19, 1863. 

Susan B. Anthony—“On 
Woman’s Right to Suffrage”— 
1873. 

William Jennings Bryan—“The 
Cross of Gold”—before the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1896. 

David Lloyd George—“An Ap- 
peal to the Nation”—Queen’s Hall, 
September 19, 1914. 

Woodrow Wilson—“The Four- 
teen Points”—Congress of the 
U.S.A., January 8, 1918. 

Georges Clemenceau — “One 
Aim: Victory” — Chamber of 
Deputies, Paris, France, June 4, 
1918. 

Nikolai Lenin—“The Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat”—Com- 
munist International Congress, 
1919. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi—‘Nonco- 
6peration’’—Madras, India, 
August 12, 1920. 

Winston S. Churchill—“Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears’—Parliament, 
London, England, May 13, 1940. 

Pius XII—“Appeal for Peace” 
—The Vatican, April 13, 1941. 


dd 


(d) Can he do what he is told? 

(e) Does he have the courage to 
accept failure? 

(f) Can he take criticism? 

Obviously, not all college fresh- 
men have attained the same stage 
of maturity—physical, intellec- 
tual, social, emotional. There are 
a great many of those whom 
Charles Woolsey Cole, president 
of Amherst, has aptly character- 
ized as “late bloomers.” But ma- 
turity is a quantity to be reckoned 
with. 

Many a college freshman has 
wound up with a broken heart 
simply because he wasn’t grown 
up enough for college. It is pos- 
sible for some of these failures to 
be avoided if parents are honest 
with their children. Which brings 
us to the final consideration: 

5. Realistic parents. Academic 
achievement and the I.Q., which 
I have previously identified as im- 
portant elements in the admis- 
sions procedure, are both primar- 
ily school-related factors. Inter- 
ests and [Continued on page 55] 
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See You in Dallas! 


EE you in Dallas! However you 
S say the words there’s magic in 
them for lots of people in 
many places in our Rotary world. 
To the old-timers the phrase 
conjures visions of dear friends 
first met in Edinburgh in ‘21 or 
Nice in ’37—or was it in Rio in 


Photo: Haskins 


By 
ROY D. HICKMAN 


Chairman, 1958 Convention Committee 
of Rotary International; Rotarian, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


'48?—and the precious privilege of 
seeing them again. 

To our younger fellows and 
their ladies the words may sug- 
gest an enormous and bewildering 
meeting of people from many con- 
tinents held in a city famed for its 
vitality and elegance. “Do you 
think my clothes will be all right 
there, dear?” 

To our men of legislative bent 


‘comes the vision of a huge de- 


Normally you never see a 
horse anywhere in Dallas 

only shiny motorcars—but 
on Wednesday night of Con- 
vention Week you may see 
some broncos in this frame of 
mind at the Glamour Rodeo. 


liberative assembly rising to 
points of parliamentary order and 
amending or adding to the rules 
of our organization. 

And to all our people who will 
in fact see each other in Dallas 
but who’ve never seen Texas be- 
fore, there looms the exciting 
picture of themselves roaming its 
Main Streets and prairies to get 
firsthand the truth about Texas.* 

You know what I’m talking 
about, of course? I’m talking 
about the 1958 Convention of 
Rotary International to be held 
in Dallas June 1-5—yes, just next 
month! As I write, 6,500 Rotary 
people have already reserved their 
hotel beds. That means, if things 
run true to form, that we'll have 
about twice that many people 
registering during the great week. 

And everything is ready, or 
nearly so. As Austin F. Allen, 
Host Club Convention Committee 
Chairman, told you in the Febru- 
ary issue of our Magazine, Dallas 
Rotarians plan a great welcome 
for you and entertainment you 
will remember for a long, long 
time. 

It is my privilege to give you 
a backstage look at the Conven- 
tion program, the platform part 
of it. To do it let me take you right 
through the week. 

However you arrive, by train, 
plane, bus, or motorcar, you will 
surely have been welcomed long 
before you reached Dallas. Fifteen 
miles north of Dallas there’s the 
little town of Plano “Where 
Everybody Is Somebody.” The 30 
men in the Plano Rotary Club 
figure that 30 percent of all Ro- 
tarians coming into Dallas from 


*See The Truth about Texas, by Lewis 
Nordyke, THe Rotarian for February, 
1958. 
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the north will roll through or fly 
over their town . .. and the fellows 
are going to be out on the highway 
to greet and help Rotary families 
as you pass. 

Away up in St. Louis, Missouri, 
650 miles to the northeast, Ro- 
tarians are planning to meet 
Conventiongoers from overseas 
and speed them along. The same 
thing on a still bigger scale is go- 
ing to happen in many cities of 
the U. S. East—but I’m told that 
you will be able to read about that 
in a feature elsewhere in these 
pages [on page 30.—Ebs.]. 

So... it’s Saturday, May 31, 
1958. You’ve arrived, checked in 
at your hotel, registered at the 
Convention auditorium, and read 
your program booklet. Nothing’s 
going to happen—nothing official, 
that is—until Sunday evening, 
you note. So what is there to do? 

Well, did you ever go to a real 
Western barbecue and eat great 
chunks of the finest beef on the 
range, and all a-drip with spicy 
sauce? Saturday evening gives 


you your chance. The Rotary Club 
of Dallas invites all early-comers 
to a Texas barbecue. It will be 
held at the State Fair Grounds, 
which are just a few squares from 


downtown Dallas. There will be 
chuck wagons, guitars, and I 
don’t know what else. This being 
a pre-Convention feature, there 
will be a charge. 

Of course if you’re a member 
of the Council on Legislation, as 
more than 200 Rotarians will be, 
you will have had no problem fill- 
ing Saturday. The Council—about 
which more later—meets at 9 A.M. 
Saturday for as much of the day 
as proves recessary, and meets 
the next day, too, if need be. 

On to Sunday, June 1, then... 
a beautiful sunny day for getting 
squared away, for touring Dallas, 
for visiting its scores of churches, 
for registering if you haven't, for 
looking up the old bunch, for 
tuning your mood to “America 
Sings” which will draw you to the 
Convention Hall at 8:30 P.M. Fol- 
lowing a brief welcome from our 
international President, Charles 
G. Tennent, of North Carolina, we 
shall see and hear a stageful of 
music makers who will send us 
soaring into the musical traditions 
of the American Southwest. A 
fine start. 

We'll start our first plenary 
session at 9:30 A.M. on Monday, 
June 2, with a community sing 


. and I’m anxious to hear how 
the new perfectly circular Dallas 
Memorial Auditorium throws the 
great sound back to us. Then after 
warm welcomes by such men as 
Mayor R. L. Thornton, Texas 
State Governor Price Daniel, and 
Host Club President George J. 
Fix, Jr., we'll hear again from our 
international President, “Buzz” 
Tennent, and this time at satisfy- 
ing length. Buzz and Jess, you 
know, have travelled 65,000 miles 
to visit Rotary Clubs in Europe, 
Africa, South America, Central 
America, and North America dur- 
ing Buzz’ year. They have worked 
very hard and have both given 
and gathered great inspiration. 
Look for a message of real Rotary 
import from Buzz. 

Next on the stage, and at that 
same session, will be four young 
people. They will be sames G. 
Ulmer, Jacques Bosio, Inezita 
Ramos Neves, and John H. Pear- 
son, and they come from Texas, 
France, Brazil, and Texas, respec- 
tively. As some of you recognize, 
they are Rotary Foundation Fel- 
lows. To draw them out on their 
experiences abroad under the Ro- 
tary banner, Rotary International 
Director Webb Follin, of Ten- 


Dedicated just last September, Dallas’ new Memorial Auditorium 
will be Rotary’s Convention Hall June 1-5. A perfectly circular 
structure without a pillar or beam to obstruct vision, the build- 
ing seats more than 10,000 on its main or arena floor. The floor 
“below, a huge exhibition area, will accommodate the House of 


Friendship and the service booths. Appended to this giant circle 
is a little theater seating 1,773, the whole unique facility capable 
of housing three conventions at once. None other, however, will 
be scheduled during Rotary’s week there in June. Design of the 
Auditorium is the work of Rotarian George L. Dahl, architect. 
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Among Conven- 
tion speakers: 
Dr. Andrews 
(upper left), of 
Johns Hopkins; 
Texas State 
Governor Price 
Daniel; and 
(left) Rotary’s 
world President, 
“Buzz” Tennent. 


Culberson 


nessee, will sit with them 
moderator. A hit, I predict 

Fifty vocational craft 
blies will fill the afternoon of 
Monday, June 2, for the men 
and little groups of doctors, jewel 
ers, lawyers, manufacturers, 
newspapermen, and so on, these 
craft assemblies are for many a 
man the best part of the Conven- 
tion. They give him a chance to 
talk shop with men of his calling 
from around the world. And while 
Dad is in his assembly, Mother 
will be on a tour of Dallas and the 
youngsters will be mixing it up at 
a get-acquainted affair in the 
Baker Hotel. Monday night brings 
Hospitality Suppers for people 
from farthest away in the homes 
of hundreds of Rotarians in the 
Dallas area ... and after that the 
President’s Reception and Ball. 
We're going to stage the Ball right 
in the Auditorium. You could call 
it dancing in the round! 

A little sleep, or a lot, and it’s 
back to work in the Convention 
Hall on Tuesday, June 3—the 
work being the consideration of 


assem- 


guess when it will end. The Clubs 
legislate only every other year. 
This is the year .. . and we shall 
tackle the longest legislative 
agenda in many a year. 

Group discussion assemblies— 
35 of them—for Club Presidents 
and Club Secretaries, Club bul- 
letin editors, song leaders, and 
others will fill Tuesday afternoon 

while the ladies watch a style 
show staged by the Neiman-Mar- 
cus store at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. That night —the Fellow- 
ship Dinners. What wonderful oc- 
casions these are— with every- 
body going to one of ten great 
hotel dining rooms for dinner, en- 
tertainment, and good fellowship 

If early on the morning of 
Wednesday, June 4, you're look- 
ing for a past or present officer of 
Rotary International, there will 
be only one place to look—the 
Baker Hotel. There’s to be a 
special breakfast there for all of 
them, with the fellows grouped by 
class years, so to speak. It isa new 
wrinkle in Rotary Conventions 
ind I predict a long life for it 

Think what has happened in 
our world since we held our last 
Annual Convention in Lucerne 
Switzerland! Abruptly, mankind 
has leaped into the Space Age 
How should we act in it? How 
can we keep peace in it? These 
things will be clearer for us after 
we have heard the distinguished 
speaker of Wednesday morning— 
Dr. Donald H. Andrews, of Johns 
Hopkins University. His theme is 
to be “Science and Faith in the 
Space Age.” 








Next on the program—right 
after Dr. Andrews—comes a pan- 
orama of Community Service the 
world around. It will put 250 
people on stage; it will thrill you. 
Co-moderators Gus Catoni, of 
Lebanon, and Maurice Wild, of 
the Union of South Africa (both 
Vice-Presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national), will head up this fea- 
ture, inviting you aboard a magic 
carpet that will take you around 
the Rotary world. 

Wednesday afternoon brings 
the traditional International 
Friendship Meetings in which the 
Convention divides into sessions 
for specific parts of the world, 
with each person attending meet- 
ings of some area other than his 
own. And Wednesday night—ride 
‘em, cowboy!—the Glamour Rodeo 
to be staged in the Coliseum at 
Southern Methodist University. 
The old West bucks and dances 
before you 

We shall have elected our new 
President and Treasurer back on 
Monday morning. On the morning 
of Thursday, June 5, we'll elect 
Directors, Governors, and other 
officers. And we’ll hear our out- 
going and incoming leaders in 
brief addresses and a major 
speech which I can’t yet disclose. 
And then a little after noon Ro- 
tary’s 49th Annual Convention 
will be over and we'll fan 
out to all the corners of the earth 
from which we came. I think these 
corners will be a little brighter for 
our having been together and 
planned together in Dallas. 

See you there.... 


WELCOME, OVERSEAS-ERS! © 


ARE YOU from outside the U.S.A. and going to Dallas? If so, 
and if you are entering or leaving via the U. S. Eastern Seaboard, 
there are four Rotary Districts (793, 747, 723, and 762) that are 
eager to welcome you and your family and to entertain you in 


more than 50 pieces of proposed 
legislation. The Council on Legis- 
lation, as I have mentioned, will 
have met on Saturday and maybe 
on Sunday. It will have come up 
with recommendations which will 
be reported to the official dele- 
gates (about 3,000 of them) all 
badged and seated together on the 
Convention floor. Then the debate 
will start and it’s anybody’s 


their homes. Want to take them up on it? Here’s what to do: Write a 
letter in duplicate stating (1) date, time, and place of your arrival on 
the Eastern Seaboard; (2) number of days (two or three) and the dates 
you would like to be entertained; (3) size of family; (4) languages 
spoken; (5) Rotary classification or former classification if senior 
active. Then post this letter in duplicate to one of the following clear- 
ing centers, the one nearest your port of entry or embarkation: Rotary 
Club of Boston, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Rotary Club of 
Newark, 671 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J., U.S.A.; Hosting Center, 
Room 1403, 12 East 28th Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A.; Rotary Club 
of Washington, Room 254, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 
You will receive an acknowledgment. 
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And now a glimpse of the 
Rotary Club of Dallas 


Stop in at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas, on a Wednesday 
noon when the Rotary Club is meeting and you’ll begin to appreci- 
ate its qualifications as host to the 1958 Convention of Rotary In- 
ternational June 1-5. Here are boundless energy, great friendliness, 
and experience, too. Founded in 1911, it played host to Rotary’s 
1929 Convention. Members know how to enjoy themselves, and 
how to work. They help to support a factory for blind workmen, 
substantially aid a children’s clinic, and furnish student loans and 
nursing scholarships. George J. Fix, Jr., is President; Joe J. Foley, 
Secretary. Visitors are always welcome at Club headquarters in ee 
An overseas visitor receives a banner from 
the Baker Hotel. Dallas Club President George J. Fix, Jr. 


REE KK EEK KE ED 


Meetings of the Rotary Club of Dallas (537 members) 
are held each W ednesday at noon in the Baker Hotel. 


Promoting international goodwill comes easy to Dallas 
Rotarians, especially when overseas visitors are as in- 
teresting as these Paris models, who were flown into 
town for a Neiman-Marcus fashion show. Correspondence 
with overseas Clubs increases as Convention time nears. 


Mops and brooms are produced by blind workers 
at the two factories of the Dallas Lighthouse for 
the Blind, which is actively supported by the 
Rotary Club of Dallas. Rotary Committees visit 
the factories regularly, and members’ birthday con- 
tributions result in substantial gifts of equipment. 


- ~~ be 


Photos: Rotarian James F. Laughead 
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\\ HEN you get into the holy 


land around Dallas, Texas, there’s 
sure to come a time when some 
dern dude from Up Nawth will 
nudge you and ask, “What's that 
funny-looking design painted on 
that bull’s hip?” 

You'll know, of course, so go 
ahead and tell him— indeed, escort 
him out onto the open range. 
Texas is cow country from away 
back when. And because there 
isn’t much else to see in the open 
regions here (a statement that can 
get me lynched!) you might as 
well look at the cows—a term 
which in Texas covers both male 
and female cattle. Most of them 
are adorned with markings not 
painted but burned on, which 
comprise the strangest pyrogly- 
phics the world has ever known 

Each is applied with a red-hot 
iron at the end of a three-foot han- 
dle, all of it called a stamp iron, 
and this has become a fiery scepter 
used by a knight of the open 
range. No Old World heraldry can 
match that of the American cow- 
boy, no treasury of fact and legend 
is greater than that of his cattle 
brands. 

Any brand, of course, is pri- 
marily to mark legal ownership 
Being burned, it is indelible. But 
it is not limited to cows. Any 
rancher is likely to burn it on his 
saddles, windmills, oil wells 
and his wife may fork it into her 
pies, embroider it on her linens 
It may be printed on stationery 
and bank checks, and anywhere 
else that whim or practical use 
dictates. Ranchers are sentimen- 
tal, so naturally each will choose 
a brand design of more than casual 
importance to him. 


It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Rotary’s cogwheel emblem is 
registered in at least a dozen 
States, though such usage is not 
encouraged by Rotary Interna- 
tional and it is not a “good” brand. 
The little cogs make too many 
sharp corners which, on a red-hot 
iron, burn too deeply and blur the 
design. The ideal is an “open” 
pattern, such as that of the oldest 
brand in Texas. It is the pretti- 
est, best-loved, and most-honored 
brand in the world today. It was 
brought to Western 
America by Hernando 
7 T Cortes, who also 
brought the first cat- 
tle, horses, asses, and mules to this 
region. It is the Holy Trinity, or 
Three Christian Crosses 
Any stranger might have read 
those two. But “reading”’’ brands 
is an art in itself. A good tally 
man at a roundup might know as 
many as 50 brands on sight, and 
quickly work out the names of the 
100 more as needed. The language 
is built around short straight lines, 
circles, and pictures, with letters 
and numerals tossed in. A straight 
line about three inches long is 
called a bar; six inches or so, and 
it’s a rail. A circle is called that, 
but a half circle or a quarter circle 
may be used, in varying positions. 
If that straight line is angled, 
becomes a slash. If two letters are 
built around one stem, they are 
connected. Brands are read one of 
three ways, whichever fits: from 
the outside in, as a U inside a 
circle, which would be the Circle 
U; from top to bottom, as a bar 
above an M, the Bar M; or from 
left to right, as ST—the S7. And 
there are also “picture” designs. 











With that short lesson, try nam- 
ing the 20 famous brands border- 
ing this page—before you read the 
explanations following. 

* 


* * 


rancher will simply 


Many a 
choose his initial or his monogram. 


This means that Joseph Doakes 
might that Number 1, 
joining his two initials to form the 
J D Connected brand. A fellow 
named James Donovan did so reg- 
ister it, and his cattle got to mar- 
ket simultaneously with a herd 
bearing the same brand from an- 
other State, where John Dale had 
registered it. Neither knew just 
how many cows he had, so they 
fought with fists, knocked each 
other silly, shook hands, split the 
cash, and became fast friends. 
Number 2 is seen on dozens of 


register 
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Western eateries—a play on Bar- 
becue. But it is famous as the 
brand of a distinguished Texas 
rancher, Colonel Barbecue Camp- 
bell. Number 3 is the Quarter Cir- 
cle U, near which the famed Lost 
Dutchman Mine is located in Su- 
perstition Mountain. That next U 
(Number 4) may jog your mem- 
ory. Remember the highly popu- 
lar Western novel called Chip of 
the Flying U? It was turned down 
by 40 publishers, then made a for- 
tune. That’s Chip’s brand. Num- 
ber 5 symbolizes what every over- 
worked cowboy yearns for—a 
Rocking Chair. 

A gentleman named Pete Coffin 
thought brand Number 6 was ap- 
propriate for his cattle. The next 
isa simple Y Slash Z, easy to read, 
hard for rustlers to change. But 
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Number 8 may tax your genius, 
though it shouldn’t; that’s a letter 
T with legs, so—the Walking T 
brand. Almost anything can be 
made to walk, and used as a brand. 
Now how about Number 9? They 
say that a man had a good soft 
drink which was a failure until he 
saw this cattle brand on some 
Texas steers. It appealed to him, 
so he changed the drink’s name to 
Seven Up and its popularity im- 
mediately skyrocketed. 

The best-loved cowboy in his- 
tory was Will Rogers, an Okla- 
homan who became famous as a 
writer and a vaudeville star, then 
even more so in the movies. When 
Will chose a brand, he remem- 
bered the pleasant hours he had 
spent as a youth before his moth- 
er’s fireplace, so he registered the 
Dogiron or Andiron design. 

The biggest collection of brand- 
ing irons ever made was that as- 
sembled by an insurance man who 
became President of the Rotary 
Club of Mesa, Arizona, then died 
prematurely. His irons were ac- 
quired by the Boy Scouts for per- 
petual display. His name was John 
P. Hale, and Number 11, built 
around his initials, was his brand. 

Number 12 is just what it ap- 
pears to be, the Y Lightning. Next 
is a Sunset or Sunrise, favored 
everywhere. Then love enters in. 
A cowpoke and his bride will start 
life with a few head of steers, and 
proclaim their love in this lovely 
Valentine or Lovers brand. But 
humor may dominate another 
man’s thinking, as when some 
chap registered Number 15, the 
Two Buzzards ona Rail. 

Number 16 has no name. It was 
called simply Don Luis Terrazas’ 


brand. It was burned on hundreds 
of thousands of cattle on the don’s 
great ranch in Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Great ranch? It was the biggest in 
the history of the world, but polit- 
ical upheavals broke it up, and 
Don Luis died in Texas a broken 
man. 

Less important but no less loved 
is Number 17, a Coffee Pot brand. 
It bespeaks a cowboy’s source of 
comfort in camp. K. T. Palmer 
lived near a ranch landmark called 
Pinnacle Peak, so he pictured it in 
his brand, Number 18. 

The Running W, Number 19, so- 
called because the W appears ex- 
tended as if in one gosh-awful hur- 
ry, is the brand of the world’s 
most famous ranch. All of Dela- 
ware is no bigger than the King 
Ranch, and no other ranch has 
done so much to build up fine 
strains of cattle—particularly the 
Santa Gertrudis. We do not know 
why Dick King chose this design. 

We do know, however, the exact 
origin of Number 20, another well- 
loved Texas brand. In pioneer 
days, luscious Miss Lillybelle 
Plunkett came to Texas with her 
paw, who set up a store in the 
ranch region. There were no 
places where courting cowboys 
could buy her candy, flowers, or 
perfume, so instead they began 
catching maverick calves (un- 
branded strays) and presenting 
these to her, branded L I L. She 
smiled on all her suitors. But did 
she eventually choose one for her 
husband? 

Not Miss Lil. She wrote back 
East to her old sweetie, who came 
West, married her, and established 
a very profitable ranch with her 
herd of L I L cows! 





Last of the Longhorns 


Tue FABLED Texas Longhorn may 
out. Not while Emil Marks is 
Emil—Rotarian Emil—owns the w l’s largest private 
herd of the great-horned b ts, and has been raising them 
on his ranch in Barker, ° : 5 years. Today he has 
more than 100 “purebred” L« ong-legged, razor- 
flanked critters which “haven’t changed a bit since I herded 


lown but it’s not 


them as a boy in the 1890s.” So says Emi 

The Longhorn developed from a variety of breeds. Span- 
ish officials sent cattle imported from Spain northward 
across the Rio Grande as ea! i nerican settlers 
from the Eastern colonies brought cow fE ish origin, 
and early settlers of Louis » of French 


El Rio Grande 


From Colorado's San Juar 

You brought your moist 

Sere, windswept plains anc 

You cut San Andre’s rock- 

A pass for men and mule 

El Paso, hub of Wester 

Southeast ‘round Chisos’ } Peak yo orked 


To give Big Bend to Te 


The mountains passed, t} 

You pushed your widening vall to’ard the sea. 
From hill and mountainside floods brought silt 
To give your broad, rich path the sheen of gilt. 
Today your valley's trees are hung with gold 

Yet, “Reeo Grand” you're illed by folk not bold 
Or learnt enough to speak ir name as ought, 
But apt enough to use the alth you've wrought. 


Ah Texans! Do not wantonly destroy 
Historic names: the symbols that depict 
The magic progress of your Lone Star State 
Your country needs strong friends down to your south. 
Oh, try to use the soft, broad Spanish é 
And claim no right to Texanize the name 
Explorers gave four hundred years ago: 
Rio Grénde—(Reeo Grinday)—Great River! 
—PavuL GERVAIS BELL 
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stock. These varied types fused to create a durable breed 
which survives on little grass, will walk a mile for water, 
chases wolves, weans its offspring, and rarely gets sick. 
The cattle are usually red-eyed and temperamental. 
Rotarian Marks rates them as top-notch breeders of 
drought-resistant calves. Crossed with beefier breeds, the 
Longhorn produces a calf which can survive arid condi- 
tions common in west Texas, where nearly a million Long- 
horns throve virtually as wild animals before the Civil War. 
Although the Longhorn has disappeared from the range 
in favor of Hereford (which is the predominant beef breed 
in the U.S.A. today), Angus, Brahman, Shorthorn, and, 
more recently, Santa Gertrudis breeds, Texans have not 
forgotten the cattle that helped blaze the Chisholm, West- 
ern, and Dodge Trails and give the U.S.A. its first big beef 
supply. A herd of them grazes in Fort Griffin State Park 
near Albany. There is a cavern named Longhorn in Burnet 
County. The athletic teams of 
the University of Texas are 
called the Longhorns. 
But Rancher Marks just smiles 
at those who chalk off the Long- 
horn as good only for rodeos, 
zoos, and legend. He crosses his 
herd with Brahman cattle and 
finds consistent markets for the 
calves. The 75-year-old owner of 
the LH 7 Ranch has been active 
in the 44-member Rotary Club 
of Katy, Texas, since its birth 
in 1946. 
—Bos GRay 





Linking McAllen, Tex., and Reynosa, Mexico, is this 
international bridge. Beneath it flows the Rio Grande. 


Many people feel that one way to improve interna- 
tional relations is to learn the language of the person 
you're trying to understand—or at least to have an ap- 
preciation of it. Paul Gervais Bell, of Houston, Texas, a 
retired U. S. Army officer, is one of them. To help break 
down the “provincial barrier” of language, he wrote El 
Rio Grande in the hope that others might help him to 
spread his “gospel” and pronounce the name of the great 
river as its Spanish discoverers pronounced it. If you try, 
remember that, in addition to the Colonel’s phonetics, 
you trill both r’s.—Ebtrors. 
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Texas Gateways to Mexico 


THIRTEEN bridges and ferries across the Rio Grande 
connect the Texas border with Mexico. But friendship be- 
tween the two nations is so great and the Rio Grande so 
robbed of its natural flow by irrigation that the river is 
hardly a barrier between the two republics. 

Following the Rotary International Convention in Dallas, 
June 1-5, a good many Rotarians and their wives are likely 
to cross the stream and venture down into Mexico. They’l] 
be glad they did. 

The 13 legal crossings, from west to east, are at E! Paso, 
Ysleta, Presidio, Del Rio, Eagle Pass, Laredo, Falcon Dam, 
toma, Rio Grande City, San Miguel, McAllen, Progreso, 
and Brownsville. Eleven are bridge crossings; Rio Grande 
City and San Miguel have ferries. The four principal gate- 
ways are El! Paso, Laredo, McAllen, and Brownsville. In 
these cities are luxury and low-cost hotels and motels, 
Mexican insurance policies, Mexican money exchanges, 
passport offices, Mexican consulates, free road maps of 
Mexico, Mexican hotel reservations, conducted tours ar- 
ranged by travel agents, and low-cost plane reservations. 

Five major roads lead into the Mexican interior from 
Texas. The E! Paso-Juarez highway via Chihuahua to 
Mexico City (Route 45) is new. Another new highway, 
Route 57, connects Eagle Pass with the new low-altitude 
Central Mexico Highway via Saltillo. The third route—the 
oldest, most scenic, and best travelled—is the Pan American 
Highway, Route 85, which passes through Laredo. The best 
travelled of the new roads is from McAllen, Texas, via 


The Day the Earth Sank in Texas 


A TRANQUIL lake surrounded by rusty, abandoned oil 
casings today marks the site of Texas’ most ghostly geologi- 


cal mystery. 

Some call it the Big Sink. It’s the spot where, nearly 30 
years ago, Texas almost lost an oilfield. For a few frighten- 
ing days in October, 1929, Sour Lake residents trembled as 
Mother Nature capriciously jerked the rug from under that 
small part of east Texas. 

In those days the Sour Lake field was a pincushion of 
derricks. Old-timers recall stepping from one drilling plat- 
form to another without getting their boots muddy. Black 
wealth gushed up in a steady stream as it had been doing 
without interruption for 25 years. 

Then, on October 8, 1929, drilling crews noticed cracks in 
the earth. Where a part of the field had been a slight 
mound, now there was a slight depression. In 36 hours the 
cracks had spread. Derricks began to tilt. Pipe joints frac- 
tured. 

Word of the sinking whipped through Sour Lake, bring- 
ing crowds of residents and newspaper reporters. The de- 
pression soon swallowed a 40-foot sweet gum tree. Two 
large derricks crashed down. One well stopped producing. 
Dry holes came to life, spewing oil, salt water, or both. 

In three days the phenomenon had affected more than 
100 acres. Large fissures radiated from the cavity, cracking 
foundations in buildings close by. Derricks, boilers, storage 
tanks, and other bulky equipment toppled into the hole, 
now 100 feet deep and filled with oil and water. Sour Lake 
residents lined the crater in horrified fascination, edging 
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Reynosa, Mexico, either on Route 40 west to the romantic 
city of Monterrey, on the Pan American Highway, or over 
the cutoff via China and Montemorelos to a point farther 
below Monterrey on the Pan American. An alternative is 
to take Route 40 east to Route 101. The sixth road is the 
newly resurfaced Route 101, from Brownsville via Victoria, 
Mexico, to Mexico City. 

—PavuL T. VICKERS 

Rotarian, McAllen, Tez. 


back yard by yard as the ground crumbled. People in dis- 
tant cities concluded that Sour Lake was indeed gone. 
But Sour Lake survived nicely, and today oil wells near- 
by are still producing. The sinking stopped when the hole 
was 700 feet wide and just over 100 feet deep, and there it 
remains today. The best explanation given for Sour Lake’s 
darkest hour is simply that too much oi] came up too fast, 
too long. With it came sand and water, and nothing re- 
mained below to hold things up. 
—Bos Gray 


A rusty well casing keeps lonely vigil over the Big Sink. 

















MP ROTARY 


Rise and shine, sleepy head! Eat breakfast, wash the dishes, then 
shoulder your gear for a hike through birch, elm, and pine forest. 


This 480-acre Boy Scout camp is a project 
of the Rotary Club of Saginaw, Michigan. 


Typical of scores of Camp 


DEAR Mom AnpD Dap: 

Bobby Wilkerson just blew the tattoo, 
which means we have to be in our tents, 
so here I am writing this letter. Monday 
night was our first night sleeping out. While 
Bobby was blowing taps (which means we 
have to go to sleep), a couple of the boys 
started making noises like frogs and crickets, 
and we all got to laughing and really didn’t 
get to sleep until 11. 

This place is really neat. It has 480 acres, 
with a big lake right in the middle of it. 
Jack and I share the same tent. Monday 
we met some of the other Scouts who are 
here this week. There are about 175 I think 
We had an assembly and the camp director 
introduced all the Scout leaders and coun- 
sellors, and told us about the camp and 
what we'd be doing. This camp was built 
by the Rotary Club of Saginaw and now a lot 
of Rotary Clubs around here help furnish 
the equipment. That’s why they call it Camp 
Rotary. 

30y, have we been busy! That’s why I 
didn’t write before. Monday we hiked all 
through the camp. The only clear places 
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Once a year Saginaw Rotarians hold a Club 
meeting here and feast on broiled steak. 


The Club has gradually improved the camp 
since 1925. This dining hall seats 200. 


Rotarys, it’s building men. 


for the baseball! field, a rifle range, 
archery range. The rest is all trees 
ake. I saw two squirrels and a toad, 
there’s supposed to be some deer here 
scraped my shin and had to report 

Health Lodge. I’m O.K. 
re is a big dining hall where we all 
nd some cabins for the leaders here 
Today it was my turn to wash the 
at our table. Tomorrow all the Ro- 
ns are coming out here for dinner. 
going to have a swimming meet for 
and play baseball against them. Mr. 

iams says the Scouts usually win. 
is afternoon we learned how to paddle 
oes and it was really fun. The instructor 
says I might be able to earn my merit badge 
by next year. Some fellows from several 
Michigan colleges stay here and teach dif- 
ferent sports. Friday a man is coming here 
to show us about conservation and how to 
fight fires. 

There’s a lot of fish in the lake and we can 
catch them. I can get a used fishing rod 
from a fellow for $2.50. Please send $2.50. 

Love, Jimmy 
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A 26-acre natural lake provides a perfect training ground for Scouts seeking merit 
badges in swimming, canoeing, and lifesaving. It’s well stocked with pan fish. 


Rifle shooting, archery, woodlore, Summer and W inter camping—Camp Rotary offers 
much. It provides 10,000 camp days annually, serves 6,000 boys in five counties. 


Cook for a meal, a young Scout expectantly awaits the reaction to his culinary 
offerings. Many Saginaw Rotarians—former Scouts—once camped here themselves. 
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These range from 


snow to Spain to the problem 


of the future of the small town. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


WONDER how many of the readers 
of this department have realized how 
rarely I review a book that I don't like. 
This doesn’t mean that mine is “a heart 
too easily made glad” in these matters 
Much less than half of the 


sider are actually reviewed. The books 


yooks I con- 
considered, in turn, represent a thought- 
ful selection—of books to be requested 
—from the publishers’ lists of each sea- 
son. Actually I can bring to 


the atten- 


A heron drawn by the author, Robert 
Gibbings, appears in Till I End My 
Song, a beok about people, places, and 
scenes along England’s Thames River. 


tion of readers less than 200 books from 
the more than 10,000 published in the 
United States each 
one in 50. I like to make the 
ment positive: to 
description and 
which I believe may be found enjoyable 
and rewarding by at least a substantial 
fraction of my readers. 

Maybe I am wrong about this. Maybe 
I should take out after such a book as 
James Gould Cozzens’ By Love Pos- 
sessed, which I found a most disappoint- 
ing production of a truly distinguished 


year—well under 
depart- 
use my space for 


evaluation of books 


writer: artistically faulty and morally 


questionable in spite of its runaway 


best-seller status and many “rave” re- 
views. Perhaps I should single out some 
of the false and pretentious 


that clutter the lists of many publishers 


volumes 


—books on psychology, “self-help,” easy 
wealth, even on science and history— 
rip them open and display the sawdust 
inside. But whenever I’m tempted to do 
this (and it would be fun as well as 
uch easier than the kind of reviewing 
I do attempt), I refleet that to do so I 
must push aside books that I sincerely 
believe some of my readers will be glad 
about. 
time 
policy—with the exception that 


this month’s selections will present not 


to know 


This anyway, I'll stick to my 


usua 


a single field as have those of most re- 
cent months, but a miscellany about as 
miscellaneous as could be imagined: a 
book about southern book 
about community theaters, a book about 


lilinois, a 


Spain, a book about the Thames River, 
a book about the times of Henry the 
Eighth, a book about World War II, a 
that’s what I 
delightful about 


I about snow—ves, 


said: a truly book 
yw. 

Let’s start with The Other Illinois, by 
a book about which I 
am truly enthusiastic, and not merely 


Baker Brownell: 
because it is clearly conceived and beau- 
tifully written. It with 
what I believe to be the greatest prob- 
em of American life today—perhaps of 
life: the future of the small 
community. In the United States—and 
in the rest of the world to varying de- 


gree—most big cities are getting bigger 


deals, indeed, 


the world’s 


and most small towns are getting small- 
er. And that 
matter of census figures: 
ting smaller in opportunity for 
young people, in economic and political 
self-control, in 
tegrity, in national influence. 

I don’t think this is good; I think it 
is bad, and if it goes on will be disas- 
trous. If the United States should be- 
come essentially a nation of a dozen or 


“smaller” is not merely a 
they’re get- 
their 
cultural in- 


social and 


so big cities each surrounded by a vast 
area economically subservient and so- 


cially and culturally depleted, I would 
see no hope for the future. This is not 
hatred of big cities. I lived for ten years 
in Chicago and I have deep respect for 
its institutions and its people. I rec- 
ognize the part played by big cities in 
modern culture at all its levels. But I 
also believe in the small community— 
the small city, the small town. 

Baker Brownell’s book shows the 
small community’s contest for human 
survival in specific and dramatic terms. 
Southern laboratory in 
which the process can be observed and 
The author 


Illinois is a 
studied at a crucial stage. 
(and always interest- 
real people, 
farms and 


analyzes clearly 
terms of 
mines and 
tories, events) the 
torical, economic, social—that weigh for 
and against survival in human terms. 
The Other Illinois would be rewarding 
reading even if one were not interested 
for the reason that ul- 


ingly, in real 


streets and fac- 


real factors—his- 


in its theme, 
timately makes every really good book 
worth reading: it is informed by under- 
standing love for human beings and for 
For the 
thousands of Rotarians and their wives 


the earth which is our home. 
who are trying earnestly to 
both the threats and the opportunities 
that confront our small communities it 
Baker 
member of the 
Alabama, 


recognize 


is the best book in many years. 
been a 


Fairhope, 


Browne has 
Rotary Club of 
since 1955 

A specific example of the opportuni- 
ties—one of the and 
fruitfu 
life, recognition of which is widely dis- 


truly significant 


ways to enrich our community 
tributed and rapidly growing—is admir- 
ably preserved in The Community Thea- 
ter and How It Works, by John Wray 
Young, a member of the Rotary Club of 
This well- 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


planned, admirably written book com- 


Tradition-steeped Spain is described 
in Kings without Castles, a book Lucy 
Herndon Crockett, author, illustrates. 
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bines two very good things: it shows 
how to initiate, organize, and carry on 
a community theater in terms both of 
principles and of procedures; at the 
same time it inspires and moves to ac- 
tion by showing what many communi- 
ties, large and small, are doing and the 
rewards they are reaping. I hope it will 
be read by many community leaders, 
and not only those who might them- 
selves take active part in a community 
theater. 

Spain—so different from the United 
States in many ways—shares today the 
world-wide problem of the threat to the 
small community. This is made clear 
in the lively pages of Lucy Herndon 
Crockett’s Kings without Castles; her 
earlier book about Japan, Popcorn on 
the Ginza, I praised in this department. 
Kings without Castles is a thoroughly 
entertaining travel book, full of quick 
impressions of people and places, of 
amusing incidents and sensitive obser- 


vations. It is also a thoughtful book, 


Charles W. Ferguson 


marked by a positive effort at balance, 
generalizations. It 
seems to me a good survey, either for 


at fairness in al 


the prospective traveller or the stay-at- 
home reader, of one of the most inter- 
esting countries in the world. 

Even the peaceful Thames feels the 
sometimes destructive force of metro- 
politan magnetism, as Robert Gibbings 
shows in his second book about that his- 
toric river, Till I End My Song. Robert 
Gibbings is one of my favorite writers; 
I have found keen pleasure in every one 
of his books. They are informal, highly 
personal—records of the living and 
thinking of a highly perceptive, richly 
communicative human being. In Till I 
End My Song we have leisured conver- 


sations with people who live near or by 
the river; fragments of its colorful his- 
tory; actual experience of houses and 
inns, of fields and gardens. The always 
vigorous and sometimes noble woodcuts 
of Robert Gibbings join in the sharing 
of this rich body of experience. 
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Some of the places which the words 
of Robert Gibbings bring alive are 
woven into the brilliant tapestry of the 
past displayed in the pages of Naked to 
Mine Enemies, The Life of Cardinal 
Wolsey, by Charles W. Ferguson. In 
some ways the best way to explore the 
past is through good biographies—by 
sharing the lives of men and women of 
history as recreated by dedicated and 
competent biographers. Charles W. Fer- 
guson is such a biographer. There is 
never any doubt as to his knowledge 
and his integrity; but he adds to these 


John Wray Young 


prerequisite qualities a firm sense of 
structure, so that the all but incredible 
career of Wolsey unrolls before us in 

related and comprehensible 
and a control of words which 


logically 
phases; 
makes truly ours not only the outward 
seeming of the 16th Century world but 
the motives and emotions, even the 
moods, of Wolsey himself and Catherine 
of Aragon and Henry VIII and the many 
others who played major parts in their 
Really fine biographies are rare. 
This is one of them. Incidentally, you 
may remember Mr. Ferguson as the 
author of Look What You Started, Ro- 


1955, 


story. 


tary! in the February, issue of 
this Magazine 

From West Point, Nebraska, and from 
the Bronx; from Pendleton, Indiana, 
and Perry, Iowa, and Columbia, South 
Carolina, came some of the handful of 
men who of the 
dramatic and most important missions 
of World War II. In The Bridge at 
Remagen Ken Hechler has told their 
story brilliantly. another of 
those books that I take up late at night 
for a casual examination—and find my- 
self so deeply interested that I keep on 
reading to the end of the 
hour and forgetful of the busy day be- 
hind and another ahead. Mr. Hechler’s 
is almost a first-person narrative, for 
he was near Remagen on March 7, 1945, 
and was talking with its captors almost 
immediately after the event. In another 
sense it is a first-person narrative, for 


achieved one most 


This is 


regardless 


Baker Brownell 


it consists in large parts of the actual 
reports of the participants. Mr. Hech- 
ler has resisted, however, the tempta- 
tion to do a superficial job, carried by 
the intrinsic interest of the material. 
He has devoted of research to 
study of the German side of the story, 


years 


interviewing all who could throw light 
on his subject. He has traced the pre- 
ceding experience and back- 
ground of each of the chief figures in 
the action. He has shaped all! this in- 
formation absorb- 
ing and at the same time understand- 


personal 


into a continuously 


able story: a fine example of modern 
historical treatment of recent events. 

I confess that when I picked up The 
Bell, on 
one such evening, it was with a certain 


Wonder of Snow, by Corydon 
degree of skepticism; some 250 pages 
about snow? I was speedily converted. 
I read about “Snow across the Land”’— 
the variations in snowfal! and the drama 
of historic blizzards; the social history 
involved in Whittier’s title 
bound” and the “adventure’ 
of a walk in the open after a snowfall; 
the causes and kinds of avalanches and 


“Snow- 


personal 


their destructive power; the polar ice- 
caps and the part played by snow in the 
history of the earth and its modern ge- 
ography; modern study of snow and the 
marvelous variety and beauty of snow 
crystals and the way they are formed 

What gives The Wonder of Snow its 
value for the general like 
self is the writer’s sure sense of what 
is significant 
mirable organization of this rich mate- 


reader my- 


and interesting, his ad- 


rial, and, above all, his way of writing: 
unpretentious, straightforward and per- 
sonal, invariably concrete with all that 
means in letting the reader actually see 
and feel and share experience. 

* = 7. 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

The Other Illinois, Baker Brownell (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, $4.50). —The Community 
Theater and How It Works, John Wray 
Young (Harper, $3.50).—Kings without Cas- 
tles, Lucy Herndon Crockett (Rand Mc- 
Nally, $3.95).—Till I End My Song, Robert 
Gibbings (Dutton, $4.50).—Naked to Mine 
Enemies, Charles W Ferguson (Little, 
Brown, $6).—The Bridge at Remagen, Ken 
Hechler (Ballantine, $4.50).—The Wonder 
of Snow, Corydon Bell (Hill and Wang, $5) 
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@ Plant Protector. When plant materials 
are sprayed or dipped in a liquid plas- 
tic product, they are enclosed in a 
colorless protective film which brings 
out the inherent beauty of the plant 
and then protects it against such men- 
aces as drying out when indoors, or 
Winter-burn and Summer-scald when 
outdoors. Such a coat not harm 
the plant nor does it check growth. It 
is an antitranspirant for retarding wa- 
ter loss and wilting in plants during 
critical weather conditions; thus it per- 
mits the gardener to move trees and 
shrubs when they are in full leaf. An- 
other advantage claimed is the longer 
life of insecticides and fungicides since 
it acts as a bond which holds the pesti- 
cide to the plant leaf even during rain 
and wind. 


does 


@ Electronic Soldering Gun. A guaranteed, 
economically priced electronic 
ing gun designed for home 
19 ounces, develops 100 watts of power 
in 2% seconds, and is claimed to be the 
most efficient transformer-type gun on 
the market. It has a built-in spotlight, 
angled to focus on work, and its 
nosed tip is replaceable 


solder- 


use weighs 


steel- 


@ Driveway Reflector. A 360-degree 


reflector that lights like an electric 
bulb when light strikes it from any 
angle depends upon hundreds of 
miniature Plexiglas reflectors her- 
metically sealed against weather. De- 
signed as a driveway marker, it may 
be also used as a marker for prop- 
erty lines, mailboxes, danger spots, 
docks, channels, piers, buoys, and at 
small airports for night landings. 


@ Home Developing Outfit. All the 
equipment necessary to process home 
pictures soon will be available in an 
inexpensive outfit. It includes a contact 
printer, plastic developing trays, paper, 
printing masks, glass graduate, ther- 
mometer-stirring rod, _ stainless-stee 
film clips with lead weight, packets of 
developer, acid fixer with hardener, 
safelight lamp, printer lamps (white 
and red), and easy-to-follow step-by- 
step instructions. 


@ Concrete of Beauty. A recent develop- 
ment of plastic and rubber form liners 
now makes possible an almost limitless 
variety of new textures and patterns 
for cast-in-place and precast concrete 
surfaces. The Portland Cement 
ciation says the liners produce sharp, 
crisp patterns and a smooth, almost 
glassy surface that requires no clean- 
down, grinding, or finishing. Some tex- 
tures in rubber liners already are avail- 
able in stock, while almost any pattern 
can be made to order in plastic liners. 
Both types of liners are economical, 


Asso- 
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can be reused, need no form of oil or 
bond breaker, and minimize finishing 
costs. Architects will find many new 
opportunities for expressing individual- 
ity. 


@ Self-Feeding Pencil. A new kind of 
writing instrument automatically feeds 
regular thin lead at the correct writing 
length during use to prevent breaking. 
No hand adjustment during writing is 
necessary since the pencil fecds itself 
in response to the wearing away of the 
lead. The act of writing is the source 
of energy. The lead need not be re- 
tracted and it is claimed thousands of 
words can be written by each load of 
thin leads. 


@ Callus Remover. A versatile electrical 
product designed for the manicuring of 
fingernails has found new popularity 
in the care of the feet. The unit op- 
erates on 110/120-volt, 50/60-cycle alter- 
nating current. Its power is transmit- 
ted via a rotating cable assembly to va- 
rious attachments, such as a nail shaper 
and planer, callus eraser, cuticle brush 
and loosener, chamois and felt buffers, 
vibrator, and facial massager. The cal- 
lus-remover attachment quickly erases 
callused skin—yet glides harmlessly 
over any live skin it contacts. 


@ Nut Sealant. Any nuts loose around 
your house? If so, they can be locked 
on the bolts by the application of a 
thin liquid from a squeeze tube that 
wicks in between bolt and nut, hardens 
automatically in 12 hours, holds. tight, 
and is vibrationproof. The manufac- 
turer claims it will prevent old and 
new equipment from shaking apart 
and is recommended for home 
appliances, lawn mowers, 
power tools, all set screws, 
bicycles, roller skates, and au- 
tomobiles. Locked nuts may 
be removed with ordinary 
tools, re-treated, and reused. 


Two hand grips give the 
stepladder extra reach 
and rigidity, thus render- 
ing it more safe. Made of 
strong tubing, the grips 
fit large or small wood 
or aluminum ladders. 


PEEP-ettes 

—Fresh whale-meat steaks may be a 
reality someday in the near future 
thanks to antibiotics, which will pre- 
serve the meat from catchers to 
butchers. 

—An action-filled “play catch” game 
for young and old and for indoor or 
outdoor play is unique in that it is the 
catcher, not the pitcher, who scores. 
The target-type saucer is manuevered 
to get the highest score as one’s oppo- 
nent throws. The saucer is attached 
to the back of the hand by a vinyl 
strap. A set consists of two durable 
saucers and a “bird.” 

—Paint edging tool enables produc- 
tion of sharp, clean ceiling lines, trim 
around windows, doors, baseboards, and 
paint close to window frames and other 
objects and surfaces without leaving 
overlaps, brush marks, and uncertain 
edges. 

—Portable electric plaster groover, 
with an ingenious connection for at- 
taching hose of a commercial vacuum 
cleaner, permits the laying of electrical 
wiring and metal tubing in plastered 
walls more economically and without 
the customary dirt and dust. 

—Unique combination carton opener, 
cutter, scraper is designed.for easy and 
safe use in the home and shop. 

—A small and lightweight device, 
which clips on the forward part of the 
phono arm of a record player, removes 
dust and dirt from the record by ioniz- 
ing the air in its vicinity by means of 
harmless radium sulphate. 

—A new booklet on elementary pho- 
tomicrographic techniques brings up- 
to-date information on materials, equip- 
ment, and practices to those wishing 
to photograph through the microscope. 

* * 7 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ston, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 
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EPORTER 


Wives of members of 
the Rotary Club of 
BANGKOK, THAILAND, 
were leaders in a project that treated 
BANGKOK citizens to three evenings of 
Philippine songs and folk dances by 
artists of the Philippine Cultural Mis- 
sion. Proceeds from the first two nights’ 
performances provided funds for the 
Foundation for the Welfare of Crippled 
Children. The more than $5,000 earned 
by the project will be used to buy a 
car to transport needy crippled children 
from homes to hospitals for daily treat- 
ment. Large audiences applauded some 
of The Philippines’ most accomplished 
artists as they performed such folk 
dances as the Kandingan, Daling-daling, 


Philippine Night 
in Bangkok 


More than a million people have 
emigrated to Australia since 1945, and 
Rotary Clubs there are helping to 
speed the job of assimilating them. Ro- 
tarians of Launceston welcomed “New 
Australians” from The Netherlands at 
a party ringing with song and dance. 
Here a newly arrived couple shows a 
clog to Club President Eric S. Padman. 


Pasakat, Maglalatik, and many more 
which portrayed the influence of race, 
religion, and climate on their nation’s 
culture. Indeed, many bore resemblance 
to folk dances of Thailand, for as the 
President of The Philippines, Carlos P. 
Garcia, wrote in his introduction to the 
program, “ our cultural heritage 
stems back to the era when virtually 
all of Southeast Asia, from India to the 
East, had a common culture. Our folk- 
ways are peculiarly Asian, not Western. 
Our dances are distinctly of the Orient; 
after a fashion, they are a living link 
with a civilization which once flowered 
over Asia.” 


Sterling College, a 
71-year-old co-educa- 
tional institution in 
a KANSAS town of the same name, has 
a brand-new “snack shack” to serve 
thirsty and hungry patrons of its out- 


Snack Shack 
in Sterling 
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door sporting events. The 30 members 
of the Rotary Club of STERLING raised 
more than one-third of the building 
costs: $750. The building also houses 
rest-room facilities. \ 


A great many elder- 
ly folks in the region 
of Swirrt CURRENT, 
Sask., Canapa, are looking forward to 
the completion of the Prairie Pioneer 
Lodge, a $250,000 home for senior citi- 
zens. The 54 members of the local Ro- 
tary Club gave the construction fund 
a boost recently when they presented 
the chairman of the ways and means 
committee of the Lodge a check for 
$3,000. The Lodge will accommodate 50 
couples and 75 single persons. 


Propel Fund in 
Swift Current 


Get a Gift; Every member gets 
Give a Gift a birthday gift and 

gives one in the Ro- 
tary Club of CLarinpa, Iowa. On his 
birthday a member draws another Club 
member’s name from the “birthday box.” 
That person must purchase a gift bear- 
ing a Rotary emblem, such as jewelry 
or desk articles, and present it during 
the next weekly meeting. The CLARINDA 
Rotarians set a limit of $1.50 for the 
gifts. 


A junior military 
unit sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of 
WoOoDLAND HILLs, CaAuir., in a local boys’ 
home has whetted the interest of scores 
of the boys during the past five years, 
and has helped to teach them self-dis- 
cipline, neatness, and coéperation. The 
cadet corps is commanded by Captain 
George A. Burns, a Past President of the 
Club. It meets one night a week for 
drill, and bivouacs and has maneuvers 
on week-ends. Although WoopLanp HILLs 
Rotarians purchase uniforms for the 


No Need for 
Conscription 


group, each boy earns the equivalent 
cost of his uniform by volunteering for 
jobs at the boys’ home. They receive 
training in rifle marksmanship and safe- 
ty, and have a rifle team associated with 
the National (U. S.) Rifle Association. 
Cadets who have earned promotions or 
special honors are guests at weekly Ro- 
tary meetings. 
We Salute Thee, The bright red cran- 
O Cranberry berry plays an im- 
portant réle in the 


economic life of the region including 
HARWICH and DENNIs, Mass., and each 
year folks in that area salute it in what 
they call a Cranberry Harvest Days Fes- 
tival. There are prizes for the best cran- 
berry recipes, the winner of the golf 
tournament, and the builders of the 
most attractive float. And that’s where 
the Rotary Club of HarRwicH-DENNIs 
scored this year. The Club won first 
prize with a float having a historical 
theme. Elizabeth Szombathy, a Hun- 
garian refugee who arrived in the 
United States recently, rode on the float. 
Her housing is provided by a member of 
the Club. 

The Rotary Club of Tyrone, Pa., con- 
tributed an attractive float to the local 
centennial parade. It was adorned by 
daughters of Club members. The Club 
built and staffed an information 
booth on a main strect and was active in 
many other phases of the week-long 
celebration. 


also 


A three-and-one-half- 
month courtesy con- 
test conducted by 
the Rotary Club of COoALDALE, ALTA., 
CaNnapbaA, resulted in awards and special 
mentions for an oil-station attendant 
and bank, general and grocery 
clerks, plus a general increase in the 
number of smiles, “please’s,” and “thank 


Clerks Capture 
Courtesy Contest 


store, 


Photo: Hanover Gazette 
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A bottle of Connecticut River water poured over the bow christens the Hanover 
Rotary, a four-oared racing shell given to the Dartmouth (University) Rowing 
Club by the Rotary Club of Hanover, N. H. The sleek craft was made in Germany. 
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To promote friendly relations among Korean citizens and United Nations service- 
men stationed in Korea, the Rotary Club of South Seoul sponsored a “Pal Day.” 
Syngman Rhee, President of Korea and honorary Rotarian of Seoul, and his wife 
(center) pose with the servicemen they received during the two-day observance. 








War's 
Pleasant 
Aftermath 


Tue man of accomplishment 
was, 12 years ago, Captain Bon 
Durham, of Americus, Georgia. 
That World War II year he com- 
mandeered the home of a promi- 
nent German family in Munich, 
Germany, and billeted soldiers in 
the house. Last year, now a doc- 
tor and a Rotarian, he was on a 
trip to Europe when his con- 
science prompted him to inquire 
about the German family he had 
ousted during the Allied occupa- 
tion. He cancelled part of his 
itinerary, detoured to Munich, 
and learned that the evictees 
were back in the same home and 
were doing well. So he decided to 
risk offering his belated apolo- 
gies. 

Only his sincerity could have 
been responsible. The once-dis- 
possessed family heard his story 
—and then welcomed him in like 
a homecoming! Ilse Rupp, the 
little 7-year-old daughter of 1945, 
was now 19. Rotarian Durham 
“sold” the family, and especially 
the daughter, on Rotary and 
America. And that, in short, is 
how Ilse Rupp came to the 
United States to enroll in Geor- 
gia Southwestern College in 
Americus under the guardianship 
of the Durhams. The arrange- 
ments were made through the 
Americus Rotary Club. 

Rotarian Durham’s contribu- 
tion to goodwill is balanced by 
the personable Miss Rupp, who is 
doing a fine public-relations job 
for Munich, according to her 
classmates. “The world’s youth 
will never substitute war for 
peace if we give them even half 
a chance.” 

That, she told me, is the story 
she will take back to Germany. 

—Gerald R. Hunter 
Rotarian 
Cordelle, Georgia 








you's” in this town of 800 people. A 
board of judges (whose names were not 
disclosed to townspeople for obvious 
reasons) observed emplovees of all loca 
business establishments, and announced 
he winners by letter at a recent Club 
meeting. The Club awarded a certificate 
to the winner and engraved his name 
on a plaque which will hang in his 
place of employment for one year. The 
judges defined a courteous person as one 
who has a genuine and habitual regard 


for others.” 


Rotarians in WHITE- 
FIELD, N. H., are 
helping local high- 
chool students gain a bit more knowl- 
edge of other people and places by 
ponsoring speakers on world affairs. 
‘he Club gets help from the New Hamp- 
shire Council on World Affairs in locat- 
Often the speaker 
provides the program for the WHITE- 
FIELD Rotary Club after his address to 
the high-school students. 


Speakers Do 
Double Duty 


ing the speakers. 


Hearts of visiting 
Rotarians spending 
the Winter in Mc- 
ALLEN, TEX., were so warmed by the 
ower Rio Grande Valley sunshine and 
the Rotary spirit they found there that 
they raised a special! scholarship fund 
of $100 for a local student. When the 
McALLEN Club offered a_ scholarship 
worth $150 to the boy or gir! selected 
from the 18 entertained at the Rotary 
meetings during the school year, the 
Winter visitors who regularly attend 
promptly raised their own scholarship 
fund for the second-place winner. 


Warmth Melts 
Purse Strings 


Handicapped per- 
sons of the Harmar- 
ville Rehabilitation 
Center can learn a useful trade thanks 
to help from the Rotary Club of 
VERONA-OAKMONT, Pa. The Club’s deci- 
sion to give financial support to the 
electrical-motor repair program at the 
Center will provide productive work for 
many handicapped people. Several large 
industries in the area already have 
begun to send repair work to the shop. 


Electrical Work 
Brightens Lives 


In addition to supplying money for new 
equipment, Club members provide ad- 
vice in accounting, purchasing, and 
other phases of the business. Workers 
are paid wages commensurate with their 
productive capacity. 


Six Clubs Six Rotary Clubs 


Mark 25th Year Wil! observe the 25th 
anniversary of their 


charter this month. Congratulations! 
They are Linares, CHILE; KARACHI, PAK- 
ISTAN; STRASBURG, VA.: RABAT, Morocco; 
SAN BERNARDO, CHILE; Rio BuENo, CHILE. 

The Rotary Club of Myerstown, Pa., 
celebrated its 20th anniversary with a 
ladies’ night meeting and an evening 
of dancing. . . The Rotary Club of 
SALIsBuRY, Mpb., celebrated 38 vears of 
existence with a special meeting honor- 
ing seven charter members 

The Rotary Club of BANKsTown, Aus- 
TRALIA, has produced an illustrated his- 
tory of its Club. Every Club project and 
important event since the Club received 
its charter in 1949 is chronicled in the 
is8-page pub ication. 


More than 100 repre- 
sentatives of 19 sur- 
rounding communi- 
ties packed a meeting room at the 
invitation of the Rural-Urban Commit- 
tee of the Rotary Club of SPRINGFIELD, 
ILt., to hear a talk bv the national 
president of the Future Farmers of 
America. The guests represented loca 
chapters of the FFA, an association of 
380,000 young adults in the United 
States who are interested in vocationa 
agriculture. A local agricultural teacher, 
outstanding senior boys, and a membe 
of the FFA Advisory Council were 
ored at the evening meeting in w 
the SPRINGFIELD Rotary Club lauded the 
work of the organization 


Farm Supports 
for the Future 
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hundred hig 


What's My Line? = Five 
Concord Tells Ali Schoo! 

visited a vocationa 
fair sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
ConcorpD, Mass., recently. Club members 
stationed themselves in booths to give 
students career information in banking, 
woodworking, automobile retailing, 
farming, medicine, construction, ed- 
ucation, seiling, hotel and restaurant 


students 


After potato diggers had harvested his 
crop, Rotarian Hector Palmer (second 
from right) and fellow Rotarians of 
Temuka, New Zealand, scoured the 
field for potatoes missed by diggers. 
dug another small patch, and sold the 
potatoes for £150. The money helped to 
fill Club’s £200 pledge toward construc- 
tion of Temuka’s Boy Scout den. 
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The 1958 March of Dimes Poster Twins, Lindy 
and Sandy Solomon, of Warner Robins, Ga., give 
their cheeriest smiles to George Martin (left), a 
member of the Rotary Club of South Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and Henry W. Dew, of Jacksonville, 
Governor of Rotary District 694. The twins vis- 
ited Florida to help raise funds for fight against 
polio and for the rehabilitation of its victims. 


insurance, manufacturing, 
engineering, law, and accounting. Rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. armed forces 
also manned booths at the fair. 


operation, 


Since last month’s 
listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 
Rotary has entered 41 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- 
rentheses) are: General Paz [Ranchos] 
(Chascomtis), Argentina; Karlstad-Ting- 
valla (Karlstad), Sweden; Susa (Turin), 
Italy; Louviers [Eure] (Evreux), 
France; Savyon (Tel Aviv-Jaffa), Israel; 
Kiriat Tivon (Kishon), Israel; South 
Austin (Austin), Tex.; Halifax North- 
west (Halifax), N. S., Canada; Sedona 
(Flagstaff), Ariz.; Ebingen (Reutlingen- 
Tiibingen), Germany; Imperia (San 
Remo), Italy; Hanau (Darnstadt), Ger- 
many; Rochester (North Manchester), 
Ind.; Malargiie (San Rafael), Argen- 
tina; Eskilstuna Kloster (Eskilstuna), 
Sweden; Fukuoka-South (Fukuoka and 
Fukuoka-West), Japan; Des Moines- 
Midway (Burien-White Center), Wash.; 
Stratford (Milford), Conn.; Colén (Cer- 


41 New Clubs 
in Rotary World 


ro), Uruguay; Chodavaram (Anaka- 
palle), India; Eluru (Vijayawada), In- 
dia; Primeiro de Maio (Sertanépolis), 
Brazil; Tadcaster and Wetherby, Eng- 
land; Sasebo [South] (Sasebo), Japan; 
Yamagata West (Yamagata and Sendai), 
Japan; Curitiba-Oeste (Curitiba), Brazil; 
Cinco de Mayo (Puebla), Mexico; Frutal 
(Barretos), Brazil; Vandalia (Tipp 
City), Ohio; Naoetsu (Takada), Japan; 
General Santos (Cotabato), The Philip- 
pines; Papanui (Riccarton), New Zea- 
land; Caazapa (Villarrica), Paraguay; 
Whitby, England; Totnes, England; 
Loxton (Renmark), Australia; Tsuchiu- 
ra (Mito), Japan; Himeji-South (Hime- 
ji), Japan; Timonium (Towson), Md.; 
Laurel (College Park), Md.; Setif (Con- 
stantine), Algeria. 


Cheer Rides 
the Rails 


An extra coach was 
hitched to a passen- 
ger train between 
ELMIRA HEIGHTS and MOouNnT Morris, 
N. Y., a few weeks ago. It carried 29 
members of the Rotary Club of ELMira 
HEIGHTs bound on a mission of good 
cheer. Marvin Colegrove, a Past Presi- 
dent of their Club, had been confined 
to a Mount Morris hospital for a num- 
ber of weeks, so his fellow Club mem- 
bers decided to boost his spirits, en 
masse. What they didn’t know was that 
the Rotary Club of Mount Morris had 
switched its regular noon meeting to 
an evening meeting, and made it a 
ladies’ night to boot. And to make the 
impromptu joint meeting even more suc- 
cessful, doctors said that Past President 
Colegrove could attend the meeting. An 
ELMIRA HEIGHTs Rotarian summed up 
the evening: Rotary fellowship was 
great. 


Mark Twain, were 
that famous author 
alive today, would be 
proud of the Rotary Club of PIETERSBURG, 
Union oF SoutH Arrica. The 31 mem- 
bers of that Club gave £35 to each of 
two young high-school students with 
the charge: “See as much of the coun- 
try as possible.” So, with the permis- 
sion of their parents and with the 
adventurous spirit of Mark Twain’s fic- 
tional heroes—Tom Sawyer and Huck- 


Boys Will 
Be Boys 


Photo: Emporium 


To raise funds for a local YMCA building, the Rotary Club of Cuttack, India, 
staged A. A. Milne’s play Mr. Pim Passes By. With one exception, Club members or 
their wives filled every réle. The play delighted large audiences, earned $840. 
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atal Witness 


For outstanding service to his commu- 
nity, the Rotary Club of Pietermaritz- 
burg, Union of South Africa, presents 
a testimonial of appreciation to fellow 
citizen A. T. Allison (left). Club 
President Ashton Tarr (right) and Ro- 
tarian Kalmyn, who designed and let- 
tered the scroll, display the award. 


Another Golden Anniversary Year 
project completed, this one by the 
Rotary Club of Camden, Australia. The 
44 members raised £2,600 to purchase 
reference books for the new high school 
in their community. Past President 
Frank D. Kearney (at right) unveils 
the commemorative plaque (top, left). 


leberry Finn—Peter Bold and Reginald 
Goslin, first-year high-school students 
both, shouldered their packs and struck 
out to see their land. They carried a 
few extra clothes, their travel awards, 
a letter of introduction to Rotary Clubs, 


Photo: Schenectady Union-Ster 


4 visit to the composing room of the 
Schenectady Union-Star is one of the 
stops on a three-day round of sight- 
seeing arranged by Schenectady, N. Y. 
Rotarians for 12 young men of other 
countries. The boys also visited in- 
dustries, homes, sporting events, a 
television studio, and the State capital. 
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and a commission from the Rotary Club 
of PIETERSBURG to act as its ambassadors 
of goodwill. One month and some 2,500 
miles later they returned, tanned, 
healthy, filled with enthusiasm for their 
venture and the Rotary hospitality they 
encountered along the route. They had 
visited hospitals, sugar and flour mills, 


and factories; hitch-hiked rides in a va- 
riety of vehicles; taken a ride on a 
tugboat; walked miles; slept out one 
night in the veld; and toured a sur- 
prising number of the country’s towns 
and cities. 

The Club distributed a detailed report 
of the adventure to other Rotary Clubs 





How u 
dents 

Here's 
sing the 


what's 


List IN order of populatio 

the following cities: Cairo, C 
Tokyo, Zurich. Name two countries 
which use each of the following cur- 
rencies: dinar, lire, franc, peso. Name 
two countries for each of the follow- 
ing forms of government: constitu- 
tional monarchy, dominion, republic, 
city-state. 

These are a few of the 100 ques- 
tions on countries, people, and world 
affairs with which hundreds of Is- 
raeli boys and girls tussled recently 
Aged 13 and 14, they were competing 
for secondary-schoo! scholarships of- 
fered by the Rotary Club of Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa. 

Two years ago the Rotary Club 
sponsored an essay contest among 
the city’s school children in observ- 
ance of Rotary’s World Fellowship 
Week. Although the contest was sat 
isfactory, members of the Club’s Vo- 
cational Service Committee began to 
search for a more dynamic method 
of interesting young minds in the 
changing world about them. They 
found the method in the short-answer 
quiz which covered world geography, 





Take a Page from Tel Aviv-Jafia 


sould you tnterest young stu- 


in other people and places? 
a Rotary Club that found an 
and as a result teen-agers of 
are just as likely to be discus- 
r country’s foreign relations as 
playing at the local theater. 


government, languages, history, the 
rts, and personalities. Some 3,200 
students signed up to take the test 
the first year it was offered. 

The 220 finalists met on United Na- 
tions Day last year to hear a world- 
affairs talk by a local Rotarian, then 
set to work on the final examination 
Six top scorers (the winner correctly 
answered 90 questions) won scholar- 
ships worth $280 apiece, plus a 
waiver from high schools for the 
remainder of their tuition. 

The plan has aroused interest in 
many Israeli Rotary Clubs, and has 
fanned a real enthusiasm for world 
iffairs among the city’s young stu- 
dents, especially those who will take 
the test this year. Now the Govern- 
ment has taken an interest in the 
plan. Club President E. Malchi re- 
ports: “The Education Department 
has decided to hold general intel- 
igence tests, mainly about world 
affairs and similar to our quiz. It 
was reported that about 25,000 boys 
and girls, including, Arab youths, in 
the 700 schools in Israel are expected 
to participate.” 


Photo: Technophot 


The finalists compete. . . . If it’s midnight here, is it day or night in Hawaii? 








in the Union of South Africa which 
might be interested in promoting a sim- 
ilar project. Although the Club was 
unanimously agreed upon the value of 
the project, one member felt the boys 
didn’t have enough opportunity to 
“rough it.” “The young men were 
treated too well by our Rotarian col- 
leagues,” he said. “I visualized sleeping 
bags, starry skies and weeping skies, 
camp fires, hunger, and even thirst. But 
no, they seem to have been concerned 
only with factory visits, chocolates, mil- 
lionaire’s flats, and gratis car rides.” 
Future award winners, he _ opined, 
“... must be Spartans and must live 
in a Spartan’s world.” 


Classification: All 17 members of 
‘Shoe Shining’ the Rotary Club of 

LAGRANGE, N. C.,, 
turned to with brush and polishing rag 
recently to put a glow on the footwear 
of local citizens. They manned the local 
shoe-shining emporium for two days 
earned more than $100 for improve- 
ments to LAGRANGE’s Community Build- 
ing, plus the plaudits of fellow citizens. 


The Ubiquitous You'll find The Four- 
Four- Way Test Way Test in near- 

ly all Rotary’s 108 
ands, in schools, industry, offices, public 
buildings; printed on Club banners, 
posters, umbrellas, Christmas cards, bill- 
boards; even chiselled in stone. But the 
problem facing Rotarians of WESTFIELD, 


XK 
3 


BS 
Phen For social whirls 


Blare the square hes just a creep 
attends a class And heres the 


His manners are reason why 
atrocious 
If he were four He wont apply 


or little more Ya the 4 WAY TEST 
He might be And be a real 
& called precocious . cool guy. 


* 


N. J., was this: find an interesting way 
to present it to local high-school stu- 
dents. Essay contest? School authorities 
weren't too enthusiastic. There had been 
many essay contests conducted in the 
school system, and some of them, they 
said frankly, just fell flat. Still, members 
of the Club favored the essay plan. The 
need, they decided, was a fresh pro- 
motional angle. They found the answer 
to their promotion needs in a series of 
rhyming posters incorporating a carica- 
ture of a conceited-looking, sloppily 
dressed juvenile named ‘‘Blare the 
Square” (see cut). Blare represents the 
worst in juvenile habit and demeanor, 
a persona non grata in most teen-age 
circles. If Blare were smart, implies 
one poster, he would heed the sound ad- 
vice of The Four-Way Test. In athletics, 
for instance: 

Blare the Square will not play fair, 

So he'll not get his letter. 

It’s Four-Way “T” that is a must, 

Before he'll get his sweater. 

The posters were rotated among WEst- 
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Three sniffing sleuths joined the Ventura Coun- 
ty sheriffs department recently, a gift of the 
Rotary Club of Ventura. The bloodhounds will 
help track people lost in the mountainous area. 


Lp junior and senior high schools for 

« weeks, and Blare proved to be quite 

attention-getter. More than 400 stu- 

nts submitted essays on The Four- 

Test at the end of the period. The 

al newspaper printed the two win- 

ning essays and the Club awarded $25 

savings bonds to the authors. The gen- 

eral conclusion among WESTFIELD stu- 
dents: a pretty “cool” project. 

VENICE, FLA., is now a Four-Way Test 
city, thanks to efforts of the Rotary 
Club of VeNnicE-Nokomis. The Club fol- 
owed a plan similar to that used in 
Daytona Beacn, Fa. (See Blueprint for 
a Better Town, THE Rotarian for Septem- 
ber, 1957.) The Club announced the proj- 
ect as a memorial to the late James T. 
Blalock, charter Club President, first 
Mayor of VENIcE, and a beloved citizen 


Photo: Conaway 


A log cabin 100 years old this year 
is the new home of Boy Scout Troop 
No. 30 in Cardington, Ohio. Members 
of the local Rotary Club chipped in 
money and labor to renovate the old 
building. They replaced logs, windows, 
electrical wiring; repaired the fire- 
place; and laid a new concrete floor. 
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of the community. Two four-by-eight-foot 
signs on the city limits of Venice pro- 
claim it a Four-Way Test community. 


Substitute YMCA 
youths for the Boy 
Scouts whom you 
see in the photographs on pages 36-37, 
and you will have a pretty fair idea 
of the activities of a similar Camp Ro- 
tary sponsored by the Rotary Club of 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. MontTGonw~zy Rotar- 
ians purchased a wooded site for $3,000 
in 1921, built two cabins on it the first 
year, and sold it ten years later to obtain 
a more accessible, 100-acre camp site 
on Lake Jordan. Visit this camp today 
and you will find a clubhouse, eight 
cabins large enough to accommodate 13 
boys each, a brick cabin housing 26 
boys, a mess hall, kitchen, gymnasium, 
caretaker’s cottage, and, just recently 
dedicated, an outdoor amphitheater-type 
chapel. There are two softball fields, 
a large athletic field, rifle and archery 
ranges, and fine swimming facilities. 
There are also six canoes, two large 
“war” canoes, and a pair of motorboats 
for towing water skiers. 

Sound like a dream place? It is, and 
the boys in the area give it a good 
workout. All boys 8 to 15 years of 
age are eligible to camp here, whether 
members of the YMCA or not. Many 
MONTGOMERY service and fraternal or- 
ganizations pay for camping privileges 
of needy boys every year. The camp 
accommodates 165 boys at one time, has 
nine professional staff people, seven of 
whom are college students. 

The 208 Rotarians of MoNnTGOMERY? 
They’re mighty proud of their camp, 
of course, and justly so. But they have 
even bigger plans for it, and that’s why 
you'll likely find some of them roaming 
the camp site every week-end, admir- 
ing their past achievements and plan- 
ning better things for their future citi- 
zens. 


Men in Making 
in Montgomery 


Tossing the salad that won them the 
lettuce-salad championship of the Im- 
perial Valley in California are Ster- 
ling A. Gowman (left) and Carlos R. 
Worral, members of the Rotary Club 
of El Centro. Ingredients are lettuce, 
garlic, salt, olive oil, vinegar, ses- 
ame seeds, heavy cream, and pepper. 


Photo: Rotarian R. Gustafson 


Fire extinguishers fan the fires of 
education in Ridgefield, Conn. The 
local Rotary Club sold extinguishers 
to many Ridgefield citizens recently. 
The project made homes safer; profits 
swelled the Club’s scholarship fund. 


For a community its size, New Holland, Pa., has one of the finest parks in the 
United States—and the local Rotary Club helped to make it so. Last Arbor Day 
the members planted 34 trees in the park, and invited 1957-58 District Governor 
W. M. Kishpaugh, of Hershey (fourth from the right), to take a hand in the event. 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


W orxinc Flowers. Scatt 

the Union of South Africa 
beautiful African daisies s 
seeds furnished by Davin 
honorary member of the Rotar) 
Worcester, Union of South Af 
ing to beautify the more 

his country, many years 
sending packets of daisy 
many acquaintances. ! 


Ribbons of gold and blue—the Rotary 
colors—help the Charles G. Tennents 
identify their baggage quickly during 
their hurried travels. It was one of 
Jess’ ideas. As wife of the President 
of Rotary International, she helps in 
many ways to ease his path, has even 
committed to memory a brief speech of 
thanks in Portuguese, French, Spanish. 


achieved new meaning when ROoTARIAN 
SMITH’s granddaughter MAUREEN 
stricken with polio; his attention was 
drawn to the plight of crippled native 
children who had to wait long hours for 
attention at the town clinic, 
solved to sell his packets for a shilling 
apiece, invest the money, and use the 
interest to buy them refreshments. The 
MAUREEN SMITH fund now stands at 
£600. It, and the flowers that produced 
it, will continue to gladden hearts for 
many years to come. 


was 


and he re- 


Salute to Mothers. May 11 is Mother’s 
Day in many countries, and observance 
of the day, though in somes 
curs on a different date, is 
served throughout the world. Thanks 


ands it oc- 


widely »D- 
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to KosTasS KARAYANNIS, of Athens, Greece, 
it has been observed in his country 
1947. ROTARIAN KARAYANNIS has 
ther “firsts” to his credit. Although 
he started in business in 1932 with $5 
capital, he is now the leading importer 
and wholesaler of radio parts and elec- 
ronic equipment in and con- 
ducts a “Center of Electronic Studies” 

tended daily by 100 students. He is 
ilso said to be the first manufacturer in 


Greece to give his employees 


since 


Greece, 


lus vacation by closing hi 
Summer for 15 days. 

Sailor. Many ago a 
CHESLEY R. PERRY 
owning and 


Dry-Land years 
oung man named 
dreamed of someday 
1ining a vacht of his own. He went so 
as to join the Chicago, Ill., Yacht 
and to purchase a yachter’s cap. 


cap- 


years the cap gathered dust on a 


shelf while CHEs captained the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary Internationa!, too busy 
(He was Secretary of RI from 
to 1942.) Recent y he decided to 
off the cap and present it to Chi- 
members of the Yachting Fellow- 
of Rotarians, who might have 
better use for it. The gift so touched the 
members of the Chicago Fleet that they 
relayed the news to the international 
headquarters of the Yachting Fellow- 
ship of Rotarians in England, 
promptly na’ned ROTARIAN Perry an hon- 
orary life member of the organization 
ap? It is planned that it will be- 
trophy yacht- 


who 


symbolic among 


e& 


Photo: B. W Matteson 


Probably one of the most orderly Clubs 
in Rotary is that of Albion, Ind.—and 
for good reason! Its Sergeant at Arms, 
Justin Morr, Jr., packs a nightstick and 
a pistol. Actually, however, he does so 
only because he’s the town’s chief of 
police—not because of conduct of the 
membership. With him here are Presi- 
dent Donald Leatherman (left) 
and Secretary Keith Slessman. 


ing Rotarians to honor outstanding 
deeds of Rotary service through yacht- 
ing activities. In its place dry-land sailor 
PERRY now has a golden burgee sent him 
by the founder, JOHN G. 
Barrett, of London, England—a yacht- 
ing flag bearing his personal number— 


Fellow ship’s 


from the “dreamboat” 


a banner to fly 
that still sails only in Cues’ mind. 

Gift Cows. For a group of 
farmers near Soma City in Fukushima 
Ken, Japan, he purchase of a dairy cow 
is a major undertaking. The more pros- 
perous ones make about $45 a month. 
One of these, 53-year-old YuK1 Mor1, has 
received a gift of a fine dairy cow from 
JOSEPH CHASE, Secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Sherman Oaks, Calif., who heard 
about the plight of the farmers through 
Japan Church World Service. Recently 
calf which Mr. 
pioneer farmer; 


pioneer 


the cow had a heife: 


Mori gave to anothe! 


Photo: Hanover Evening Sun 


A Rotarian with five Rotarian sons is A. Irvin Hostetter (center), of Hanover, Pa. 
They are, reading clockwise from lower left: Oscar L., York, Pa.; Irvin H., West 
York, Pa.; Armin H., Hanover, Pa.; Kenneth R., Hanover; John E., Gettysburg, Pa. 
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und RoTaRian Cuase has shipped another 
heifer to Japan. In the process he has 
formed fast friendships with his fellow 
agriculturists in Japan, who find it hard 
to lay aside capital when they have so 
ittle with which to start. 


Stunting for Safety. Professional magi- 
cian WILLIAM S. Morton, a Lincoln, 
Nebr., Rotarian, has some new tricks 
up his sleeve—safety tricks. Combining 
his skill of 23 years as a magician with 
information and materials he has gath- 
ered for four years, he presents some 
200 magic shows a year on the theme 
of traffic safety. Under the sponsorship 
of insurance companies and civic and 
fraternal groups, he stages his 50-minute 
shows for adult groups and school chil- 
The school children learn their 
safety lessons well from “Mr. Careful,” 
a small white rabbit; “Mr. Careless,” a 
skull; and “Dead Duck,” a model pulled 
out of a traffic light during a stunt. 
ROTARIAN Morton's hope is that he can 
help prevent fata while 
he is entertaining his watchers. 


dren. 


carelessness 


Prexies. Rotary backgrounds will soon 
stand three men in good stead as they 
tart their first terms as college and uni- 
versity presidents. On July 1 Dr. ConrRApD 
\. ELVEHJEM, of Madison, Wis., becomes 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Two members of the Rotary Club of 
Ithaca, N. Y., face new responsibilities: 
OLps will be the president of 
Springfield College in Massachusetts, 
and LiLoyp H. ELLiorr becomes the presi- 
dent of the University of Maine in July. 


GLENN A. 


Way to a Club’s Heart. More than 1,800 
delicious weekly uncheons ago, the 
Rotary Club of Glenwood, Iowa, per- 
suaded Mrs. A. P. Myers to prepare and 
serve its meals in her home. She had 
been serving meals to some of the local 
teachers before that. Today, at age 80, 
with her daughters’ help, she still hosts 
the Club each week, and there are still 
1 few charter members like Past Dis- 
rkict GOVERNOR WILLIAM C. RATHKE, 
Lewis Ropinson II, and FRANK WALLACE 
who remember that first mouth-water- 
ng MYERS meal more than 35 years ago. 


Forest Music. Soon in a woodland spot 
high in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
western North Carolina will be heard 
the piping of flutes, the rich harmony 
of choral voices, the thunder of kettle- 
drums, as 200 talented youngsters from 
nany States develop their musical skills. 
Directing their efforts will be JAMES 
CHRISTIAN PFOHL, whose ideas and ac- 
tions have made the Transylvania Music 
Camp unique in the American South. 
Housed in buildings of the Brevard 
Music Center, which is located in a 110- 
acre valley enclosing a picturesque lake, 
the camp not only provides a 614-week 
Summer session for musicians from 12 
to 20. Eighty selected youngsters stay 
on to participate with professional 
musicians and internationally famous 
conductors and artists in the three-week 
Brevard Music Festival. Thus, the Fes- 
tival series serves as a graduate school 
which gives competent young musicians 
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the valuable experience of performing 
in concerts of high caliber. Director of 
the camp since he co-founded it soon 
after World War II, Dr. Prox. spends 
his Winters conducting the symphony 
orchestras of Charlotte, N. C., where he 
belongs to the local Rotary Club, and 
Jacksonville, Fla., commuting between 
the two cities. For many years director 
of music at Davidson College near Char- 
lotte, he started a Summer music-school 
camp for high-school boys on the David- 
son campus in 1936, and it was from 
this beginning that the idea of the Tran- 
sylvania Camp evolved. (See photos.) 


Like Father . The near-by Rotary 
Clubs of Olney and College Park, Md., 
have something in common: each of 
them has a President who is a land- 
scaper and whose name is Burton. The 
Presidents are father and son—ALFRED 
T. Burton, of Olney, and Joun H. 
Burton, of College Park. It’s said to be 
the first such father-and-son Presi- 
dential team the area has known for 
a long time. 


. And not too far away, 
Rotary Clubs only 
seven miles apart have elected two 
brothers as their Presidents for 1958- 
59. Louis S. WALpRop will head the Ro- 
tary Club of Salem, Va.; ALEx A. WALD- 
ROP will preside over the Rotary Club 
of Williamson Road, Va. 


Like Brother . . 
in Virginia, two 


Banners and greet- 
ings from some 15 Rotary Clubs in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, 
and Liechtenstein were among the sou- 
venirs CHARLES ParRcE brought back to 
his home Club of Harlingen, Tex., 
after his recent tour of 17 European 
countries. Another Rotarian, who 
has received 100 banners from overseas 
Clubs and who was mentioned in these 
pages in March, is Dr. Ernest E. WIse, 
of Tracy, Calif—not Monterey, Calif., 


Banner Bringers. 


\ 


lead 


© 1957 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc 


“The Restless Baker” is what The New 
Yorker magazine of December 14, 1957, 
termed Paul Dean Arnold, of Port 
Chester, N. Y. In a lengthy biography, 
he was described as a “lean, vibrant 
man of exhausting velocity” and the 
“foremost phenomenon of the baking 
industry.” A pioneer in the baking of 
old-jashioned bread on a large scale, 
and in the freezing of bread, he is also 
a leader in bettering his community. 


which was the Club named in the earlier 
item. 

Milestone 35. It has been 35 
since ARTHUR H. WICKENS became Sec- 
retary of the Rotary Club of Tacoma, 
Wash., but he’s not through yet. Now 


years 


Photos: Danie! 


Dr. Pfohl conducts a casually dressed, hard-working rehearsal class at Transylvania 


Music Camp... 


and, outside, a student violinist practices beside the lake (see item). 
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Arthur Wickens, a scrapbook, and W ai- 
kiki President D. R. Owens (see item). 


he has begun his 36th year as Tacoma’s 
Secretary. Known by Rotarians through- 
out the Pacific Northwest and British 
Columbia, he recently got the chance to 
make new Rotary friends in Hawaii, 
where he and Mrs. WICKENS were sent 
on a two-week vacation by his grateful 
Club. It was at a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Waikiki that he was surprised 
with the presentation of a scrapbook 
compiled by the Tacoma Club enclosing 
congratulations from Rotarians around 
the world (see photo). SECRETARY WICK- 
ENS has attended 35 District Conferences 
and seven Rotary International Conven- 
tions 


Rotarian Honors. Named “Man of the 
Year” in Fort Wayne, Ind., was Dr. Ar- 


CHIE T. KEENE... . SiR Eric Woopwarp, 
honorary member of the Rotary Club 
of Sydney, Australia, Governor of New 
South Wales, has been created a Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. ... A recent coast-to- 
coast CBS television program featured 
Bordentown Reformatory and its super- 
intendent, ALBERT C. WAGNER, President 
of the Rotary Club of Bordentown, N. J. 

. New president of the International 
Association of Rexall Clubs is druggist 
Paut E. Mupcett, the charter Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club of Fortuna, 
Calif. . SIDNEY ROSENBLUM has been 
named “Man of the Year” in Louisville, 
Ky., by the city’s Advertising Club. 
He is likewise a recent recipient of 


the Boy Scouts’ [Continued on page 59] 





S | ROTARY IN THE FAMILY 


Fathers and sons, they’re Nebraskans all! 


H ERE are photos of 52 


it is not surprising. They are fathers and sons. Further- 


alike, 


more, if environment makes for similarity, they are, with but 


some 


Rotarians. If 


of them 


x 
2 


look 


one exception, members of the same Rotary Club in Nebraska: 


Omaha 


Shortly after these photos reached this Magazine, the rules 


governing acceptance of father and son photos were changed. 


Effective At 


igust 1, 1957, 


a father now 


must have two or more 


sons in Rotary to have their photos appear in these columns. 


(1-2) Mel 


(8-9) 
De yw; 


Herbe 


Donovan 


vin and Frederick Bekins; 
Frederick T 
‘rt and John Davis; 
(12-13) 


Ketzler; 


(3-4) Frederick H. and 


Bucholz; (5-7) Albert, George, and John Cockle; 


Louis and Richard Hiller; (14-15) 


(16-17) Nile and George Kinnick; 


(10-11) Norman and Malcolm 
Harold and 


(18-19) 


Ralph and Robert Kiplinger*; (20-22) Fred, Elbert, and Robert 
I pling 


Knapp? ; 


(23-24) 


Harry A. and Harry A. 


Clarence and John Landen. 


(27-28) E 


MacQuiddy, 
Lloyd H 
Richard M¢ 
(39-40) Joe 


R. Rahel; 


and Francis L. 


and 


(43-44) Roy and John Ralph; 


and John Loucks; (29-30) E. L. 
(31-32) Herbert and John 
H. Mattson, Jr.; (35-36) 

Fayden; (37-38) Henry and Eugene 
and Lorrie Muller; 


lton 
de 
Lloyd 


(45-46) 


Simonds, Jr.; (47-48) Clinton 


Koch, Jr.; 


Marshall; 
Joseph 

Merchant; 
(41-42) J. Clifford and Clifford 


and 


(25-26) 


and E. L. 


(33-34) 
and 


Francis L. 
William 


Stuht; (49-50) W. Otto and John Swanson; (51-52) Harry and 
Yale Trustin 


* Robert Kiplinger is a member of the Rotary Club of West Omaha, 


Nebraska 
+ A father 
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son, and grandson group. 
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ANY Wer ¢ RE * 
a S 


C Opy in FIVE C olors » ee anything written, printed, typed, 


drawn or photographed, right in your own office. 
The brand new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat is the greatest advance- 
ment in office copying in the last ten years. It is the culmination of 
many years of research and engineering by America’s leading manu- 
facturer of office copying equipment. 
This revolutionary new machine makes copies in less than half 


The Apeco Uni-Matic s ore: the world’s fast- the time of any other photocopy maker. It is so simple to operate 
> . 








High Speed ‘‘Synchro-Copying” 





est, easiest to operate, copy-maker. The anyone is an expert the first time he uses it. The Apeco Uni-Matic 


original to be copied is i eee Ss : igi anil . 
copy feeds eiahs ses . inal is i tly ret ry Auto-Stat copies from any original ny color—on opaque or 





transparent paper... printed on one or both sides. It is handsome, 
compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds of time and money sav- 
ing uses for every business at a price within the budget of the 


_ look Alike Copying smallest firm. 


Pat ALSO AVAILABLE ON LOW COST LEASING PLAN 


eeeeeee ~ i @eeeaeeceeeeea ee ece@eeeeeeeeeeeaeeee2ee 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. R-58 
004 2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


— 





4 
Rush me, without obligation, your new free 
1 = | \ book on the revolutionary new Apeco Uni- 
. ', Matic Auto-Stat. I understand this book 
explains office photocopying applications in 
detail and shows how my business can greatly 
benefit by the use of this modern copy-maker. 







The Auees Uni- Matic Auto-Stat produces —— 
copies that look exactly like the original. Whites 
copied white, blacks are copied black—and middle 


tones in grays of equal intensity. EE eS Type of Bus. 


CE EE 


Send for new FREE BOOK SaaS ‘site 


Tear off and mail this Air Mail ie Pee Title 


Postage Paid reply card. In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Lid., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont 
in Mexico: Apeco de Mexico S. A., Ignacio Estva #7 











Esq. Jose Moran, Mexico 18 D. F., Mexico 








The first 


really automatic 
ALL-PURPOSE copymaker! 


ONE STEP 








ore | 





With the amazing, entirely new 


U N ¥ = LY | AY T é a SWEEP-LINE 
Lv. i CONTROL 


INSTANTLY COPIES ANYTHING AUTOMATICALLY 


UNI-MATIC 


No matter what copy machine or method you now 

use you will be interested in knowing how the excit- 

ing new Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat can save you Instantly copies letters, invoices, receipts, charts, blueprints, photographs, 
time and money by cutting costly office paper work. quotations, drawings, catalog pages—anything 

A LIBERAL TRADE-IN OFFER ON ANY COPYING AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
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500 Million Children I Can’t Forget 


More will live because of the World Health Organization. 


By FRED B. CLARKE 


Physician; Honorary Rotarian, Long Beach, Calif. 


ae hundred million children live 
in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. Many of these boys and girls do 
not have sufficient food, shelter, or cloth- 
ing, and in many of their communities 
the most elemental facts cf hygiene are 
disregarded. 

A United Nations bulletin explains 
that “Two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion drinks unsafe water, disposes of 
human wastes recklessly, prepares its 
food dangerously, and is plagued with 
insects and rodents.” 
In many areas of India, China, and 
Africa there is only one physician to 
10,000 persons. It is no wonder that the 
average span of life is litthe more than 
30 years in many countries, and that 
only 54 out of 100 children live to the 
age of 15. These facts should not be as 
surprising as they are; although aver- 
age life expectancy in the advanced 
countries of the world today is nearly 
70 years, it was not always thus. In the 
United States, for example, only 75 
years ago the average life expectancy 
was less than 40 years. 

A State cannot create health by de- 
cree. It requires community and State 
interest with technically trained indi- 
viduals supplying the know-how. There 
are two agencies of the United Nations 
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interested in this aspect of human wel- 
fare: the World Health Organization, 
known as WHO, which furnishes tech- 
nical assistance, and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, known as UNICEF. 
These two organizations work together. 
They are doing a magnificent piece of 
work. 

WHO came into official existence as 
a specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions in April, 1948, with 26 nations as 
members. Today 88 nations support it 
in its capacity as a directing and codérdi- 
nating authority on international health 
work. On request, the organization 
through its six regional offices assists 
Governments in strengthening health 
service and furnishes them with appro- 
priate technical assistance. It also aids 
in emergencies and promotes the im- 
provement of health in various aspects. 
Research in the field of health educa- 
tion and information is made available 
to all participating Governments. In 
1956, WHO was participating in more 
than 700 projects in over 120 countries 
and territories. 

WHO is not an organization to handle 
world sickness; it is a world coéperative 
dedicated to promotion of health. WHO 
does not distribute charity. Nor does it 
offer its services to any country except 


Ede Is One of Them 


Ede Nwaegbo is one of the 500 mil- 
lion youngsters the doctor is talking 


about in this article. Ede is 5 years 


old and lives in a bush village in East- 


ern Nigeria. A year or so ago he got 


the yaws, a devastating disease which 
afflicts some 20 million Africans, and 
his face looked like this (left }. Even 
his mother could barely stand the 
sight of him. Then a WHO team 


came along and gave him a shot of 


oo. Ten days later he looked 
ike this (right). Today he’s as 
round, smooth, and lovable as any 
5-year-old. His new lease on life cost 
the equivalent of one U. S. dollar. 


upon request. Any State, regardless of 
whether or not it is a member of the 
United Nations, can ask for and receive 
aid, but it must participate to an equal 
amount in supplies or services for proj- 
ects undertaken in its territory. 

WHO works with UNICEF in many 
field projects for better health, WHO 
provides over-all guidance and technical 
personnel, while UNICEF furnishes the 
equipment and supplies. A brief review 
of their work together in various areas 
will permit us to appreciate their great 
achievements: 

Tuberculosis: Combating tuberculosis 
with mass BCG vaccination programs 
from the work started by the 
relief organizations and 


stems 
Scandinavian 
by several European countries shortly 
after World War II. Later, with the 
support of UNICEF and with technical 
guidance from WHO, this vaccination 
work was extended. When this joint en- 
terprise, the International Tuberculosis 
Campaign, ended in June, 1951, a total 
of 38 million children and adolescents 
had been tuberculin tested and 18 mil- 
lion nonreactors vaccinated with BCG. 
From 1951 to the end of 1956, WHO and 
UNICEF have assisted the Governments 
of countries and territories in carrying 
out mass BCG vaccination programs in 
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which approximately 164 mi 
have been tuberculin tested and 64 mil- 


yn people juito-borne disease, and Battista Grassi 
and other Italian doctors proved that it 
lion given BCG vaccinations as transmitted by only 

It is WHO t mot mosquito, the 
than 3 million people die ea 
and that m ion people in the 
from this d ast 1 re ia each and 2%4 million of 
Protection by 
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estimated by anopheles 
WHO that 


suffer 


been estimated by 
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lions suffer year 
quire a great deal of cart VH and t é 
UNICEF are interested pr I pre- 1T and drainage of 
vention rather than in treatment. Dur- swer, A far 
ing the past 50 
from tuberculosis in adv tries ins no 


spray ing 
swamps 


mer who is sick 





vears the eat rate to plant and care 


for his crops. This 
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been reduced drast 
States it has 


100,000 to 


has asked for assistance to put on 


United malaria campaign. This is what 
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ppened 


Preventive means can “pilot plant” was set up with tech- 


study the 
effort 


decrease in underdevelope assistants to 
Controlling tubercu 


difficult than 


robiem 


two vears’ 40,000 acres not 


eliminating In reviously planted were undet 
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childhood through abrasions in the skin 
of the fect. 
the 
adults go barefoot the opportunity for 


tn tropical countries where 


majority of children and many 


infection is great. Where this disease is 
prevalent, 75 percent are infected before 
the age of 15 

In Haiti, 3,445,615 people were treated 
with penicillin in an intensive anti-yaws 
progral A check a year later indicated 
that only one-third of one percent of the 


people still had active yaws 


What has been accomplished in Haiti 


is being duplicated in Jamaica, Indo- 


ia, Thailand, The Philippines, India, 
Laos, Liberia, and many other countries. 
It is estimated that in Africa there are 
25 million people suffering from yaws, 


and they will be treated. Already the 


parts of Asia and Afric: 100,000 
tation, insufficient food 


people sleeping in a sing 


more were cleat campaign has returned thousands to 


e was a 30 percent increase productive lives. 


tion of much needed food. How was Throughout the world, more than 50 
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every 
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Ma- 
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with knowledge about has practically disappeared 


200,000 


tion of penicillin costs 15 cents and will 
immunization of childre t é i- population of living 75 bring about a cure 
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¥HO, recently 
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control program has prote “This disease causes a loss 
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showed tuberculosis res} tropical countries caused out of 
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rOVE is infecting millions. It » parasite is carried by two hosts 


disfiguring, ul- n and a snai Parasite 


eggs dlis- 


with human waste into cana 


ous 





areas— and s ams are eaten by snails that in- 


into ise progresses softening nabit waters. The eggs hatch whils 


the 


irs, Causing complete invalidisn : le the 
during the years of 1951 to 1 fe This ase is 
324 to 174 per 
In January, 1956, 
Amist Kain, India’s Min 
“For the contro! of tubs 
BCG program 
Fifty-six 
tested and 18 millior 
young people immun 
fewer than 214 million 


snails, and arvae 


usually acquired in é ir hosts and swim 
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has bee! 


million children 


ya 2a 


Think you the dead will sleep, and quietly lie 
Susheruitiniite weit wees Among the flowers spread beside the streams 
in the 
many countries tube 
formidable 
being conquered 
The anop! 
which carries the plasmod 
laria from 
been the greatest killer of 
has infected millions of people sing 
beginning of time. 
father of medicine, mentioned 
Fourth Century B.C. 
marsh fever and described t 
chills and fever. 

In 1898, after years of work, Ronald 
Ross discovered that malaria was a 


year prime of Whose lullabies are for the young who die 
In the visioned years, in the time of dreams; 
Think you the dead have put the world aside, 


Well lost, and care no more for earth and men, 


enemy, b 


Malaria: Content that we remember why they died, 


Stir not, nor turn their thoughts to us again. 


one person t 


A tumult in heaven tonight, a cry, 

Full voiced among the frightened stars, a rush 
Of quick and eager feet across the sky, 

A shattering thunder in the thin moon’s hush— 


Hippocrate 


the preser 

No rest, no peace for them, no flowered bed, 

They know us all too well, these wise young dead. 
EILEEN CAMERON HENRY 
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ters. They attach themselves to the skin 
of humans who come into contact with 
the water and bore within the body, 
then into the internal organs, where 
they develop into worms which mate, 
eggs which hatch more 
worms. Studies by WHO consultants 
in Africa and The Philippines are under 
way, and methods of contro] have been 


producing 


suggested. 

The prevention of diseases described 
is but a small part of the work of WHO 
ind UNICEF. Trachoma, typhoid, rabies, 
plague, poliomyelitis, leprosy, smallpox, 
other are among 
targets. UNICEF has aided hun- 
dreds of child-welfare programs in more 
than 75 countries, and has established 
nore than 10,000 mother- and child-care 
enters where mothers learn how better 
after their families, and children 
In Ko- 
n emergency feeding program was 


ched 2 million 


ind many diseases 


their 


} 
to look 


ret checkups and vaccinations. 
blished which re: 
ren. 

Disease knows no national boundary! 


Tuere 


re serious diseases are endemic as 


are areas in the world today 
they were vears ago. The world has be- 
very small in the past few years. 
One can fly from the Middle East or 
\frica to Europe or the Americas in a 


come 


few hours. A malarial- or yellow-fever- 


nfected mosquito, a_tvphus-infected 
ise, a plague-infected flea, can travel 
but it can’t travel 
as fast as a radio message. WHO, from 


ts headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 


just as fast in a plane 


broadcasts news of epidemics and health 
dangers to member nations around the 
Broadcasts from Singapore warn 
ships in the Seven Seas of epidemics and 


world 


emergencies. 
Few people know that yellow fever 
rampant in Philadelphia and New 
Orleans some 70 years ago. There was 
for complete quarantine. All 
fled. Of remaining, 
The United States has 


necessity 
vho could those 
thousands died. 
een visited by cholera extending as far 
vest as the Mississippi Valley. Bubonic 
ie, which killed half the people in 
rope in the 15th and 16th Cen- 
turies, visited southern California less 
than 30 years ago. Influenza was the 
initial cause of millions of deaths around 
the world a generation ago, and the re- 
Asiatic influenza has 
world-wide epidemics are 
Whatever you think 
United Nations, 


cent spread of 
that 


ti very possible. 


proved 
he activities of the 

is one phase which should meet 

that of contributing 
This 
and well worth the 
that WHO 
Indeed, when you con- 
ives and health of 


your approva 
he health of 
is monumenta 


human beings. 


? ons of dollars and 
UNICEF 


ler the stake—the 


expend 


500 million children—it is a small price, 


surely. 
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Is the green that lines your pocketbook — moss? 


No disrespect to moss intended. A very 
useful plant. Pressed hard enough it may 
eventually even form peat. 

But in the pocketbook — NO! A far better 
lining is that crisp, crackly green known 
as money. 

The subject of these few paragraphs is 
extra money. Money in addition to your 
pay ... money in the form of dividend 
checks from common stock. 

A surprising number of people believe 
that you have to have a big income to 
own stock. Sheer nonsense. Two out of 
three shareowners have incomes under 
$7500 a year. Many are acquiring stock 
in some of America’s greatest companies 
—for as little as $40 every three months, 
up to $1000 a month, on the Monthly 
Investment Plan. 


You are a part-owner 


When you own stock you are part-owner 
of a company and you can share in profits 
through dividends, share in any growth 
through possible increase in the value of 
your investment. The pleasant truth is 
that there are more than 300 stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange that have 
paid dividends every year from 25 to 
more than 100 years. They’re all listed 
in our newly revised booklet, “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS.” The coupon brings it 
to you, free. 

But please don’t think that making a 
good investment is as simple as leafing 
through a booklet. It’s important to use 
only money left over after living ex- 
penses are paid and emergencies pro- 
vided for. Then get the facts before you 
invest your hard-earned money. Never 


depend on tips or rumors. For a company 
may not pay a may not go 
forward. And stock prices go up and 
down. 

Best of all— make a new and helpful 
friend: a broker. Make sure he’s with a 
Member Firm cf the New York Stock 
Exchange. He’ll share his experience 
with you, help you get facts you need, 
help you buy or sell. Ask him whether 
bonds would be better than stock. And 
from time to time ask him to review your 
securities with you. 

Is the green that lines your pocketbook 
crisp and crackly? Take a step towards 
a possible extra income by sending in the 


dividend, 


coupon before you turn the page. 


Gwn your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


for offices of Members nearest you, look under New 
York Stock Exchange in the stock broker section of 
your classified telephone directory 


a a 


Send for new free booklet. Mai! to 
your local Member Firm of the Stock 
Exchange, or to the New York Stock 
Exchange, Dept. D-28, P. O. Box 252, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


stock investment.” | 


BROKER, IF ANY — 


Ee Se ee 
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Huffing Army Tank 

N. B. MusseLMaAN, Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Assembling every week in thousands 
of cities and towns are tens of thousands 
of Rotarians. Among them are repre- 
sented the best brains, financial re- 
sources, and what should be _ the 
strongest sources of influence in their 
communities. They come together. They 
chat briefly. They eat. They sing. They 
listen to a short program of speaking, 
or watch a prepared movie They 
separate. Occasionally they perform a 
bit of charity, or consummaté 
public service, such as ringing be! 
the Salvation Army, making a few more 
recreational opportunities available for 
young people. Yet considering what the 
average Club does, contrasted to what 
its members collectively represent, it 
more nearly approximates an army tank 
huffing around to deliver individual 
sticks of candy. 

Any Rotary Club, did 
to, could establish a higher 
public officials, eliminate the slum dis- 
tricts, overcome the localized objections 
which so long delay most public im- 
provements, make and drive a 
even transform struggling industries 


Alm 


a passing 


s for 


it have a mind 
quality of 


success, 


into important sources of permanent 
employment.— From Rotary Bulletin, 
publication of the Rotary Club of Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma. 


Memorial Day 
FRANKLIN G. Keyes, Steel-Tank Mfr. 
President, Rotary Club 
Beatrice, Nebraska 

I am the spirit of Memorial Days yet 
to come. 

What is my future? Is it before me— 
or, paradoxically, behind me? Will I 
have the opportunity to shape it—or 
will it be shaped for me? Will my des- 
tiny be fulfilled by an atomic bomb, a 
hydrogen bomb, or some diabolical de- 
struction by biological warfare? Will my 
dust mingle with that of my native land 
—or some distant foreign soil, or even 
some remote planet? Or, God willing, 
will man’s avarice, greed, and killings be 
wiped from the face of the earth by 
kindness; understanding, and love—and 
eternal Hands make the future 
Memorial Days unnecessary? My friends 
the Spirits of Memorial Days Past and 
Present are dead—I am not born yet. 
You, who are living, and only you, with 
the help of God, can mold that answer. 
—From a Rotary Club address. 


God's 


When Service Becomes a Joy 

J. Roscoe Exvviort, Rotarian 

Physician and Surgeon 

Laurel, Delaware 

The kind of service that Rotary ad- 
vocates is the kind of service that men 
follow at the command of duty; not be- 
cause it is a duty, but because it gives 
them an opportunity to serve. Such men 
have built the world in its beauty. Such 


men have worked the wonders of saving 
grace among the nations of the world. 
Such service we saw in the sacrifice of 
our forefathers in the building of Amer- 
ica. Such people go about their duties 
speaking beautiful words, singing beau- 
tiful songs, painting beautiful pictures, 
and it is this interpretation of service 
which takes the actual sting out of serv- 
ice as interpreted by business and places 
it above the miasmic mists of petty jeal- 
ousies and prejudices and lands it in the 
realm of service for service’ sake. When 
one arrives at this understanding of 
service, then it is not difficult to take the 
idea of drudgery and humiliation out of 
it, and visualize clearly the real joy of 
service and understand that by doing 
one’s duty one has entered into the 
divine and the sublime way of entering 
into the fullness of life. By so doing 
Rotary believes that service then be- 
comes a joy because of the satisfaction 
that one derives from doing things that 
count in the world.—From a Rotary 
Club address. 


When Rotary Gets into the Mind . . . 

Henry J. ARNOLD, Rotarian 

College President Emeritus 

Cooperstown, New York 

Basically, Rotary is the confident ex- 
pression of men’s faith in themselves, 
but it is also an expression of their faith 
in their fellowmen. Every sincere Ro- 
tarian will seek consciously to make his 
life an example to others. He will always 
be found in the vanguard of the forces 
that crusade against dishonesty and cor- 
ruption, whether on the local or the na- 
tional levél. He will align himself with 
community efforts to achieve wholesome 





Gene of All 


‘Gene” 


HIS concerns a man named 

Rideout and his Rotary friends in 
the farming community of Durham, 
Calif. He knew them all a first- 
name basis and they all knew I 
not really well, for he’d only been a 
member a year, and that’s 
began. 

One night at Club meeting he thought 
he had the answer. He that 
he’d spend a little time at the place 
of business of each Club member, start- 


how it al 


decided 


Cook and waiter one Saturday 


Trades 


ing with rancher 
Vernon Fish. Claude 
A.exander, another 
rancher, heard Gene 
discussing his plans, 
offered him a chance 
to observe farming 
at close range by 
driving a tractor a 
days. That’s 
when the bidding 
started for Gene’s 
services—with all 
proceeds going to the 
Club’s project fund. 
By the time it was done, Gene, who 
spends his regular days at a desk as 
sales manager for the telephone com- 
pany, had been lined up with five differ- 
ent jobs, none of them in the least like 
his normal tasks. 

On succeeding Saturdays he doubled 
as dishwasher and fry cook at Thomas 
Smythe’s restaurant; herded sheep and 
fixed corrals on the Vernon Fish ranch; 
worked as handyman on Howard Sohn- 


rew 


. dairyman another, the versatile Gene wore many hats. 


rey’s 1,800-acre spread; milked his 
share of cows at Echo Lambert’s dairy 
farm; and helped Claude Alexander get 
ready for rice harvesting. 

The proceeds: $105 for the Club and 
“pretty close to a million dollars’ worth 
of added friendship.” 

It’s probably little wonder that a few 
months later Eugene W. (“Gene’’) Ride- 
out was elected 1957-58 President of the 
Rotary Club of Durham! 
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“‘I shot an arrow into the air, It 
fell to earth, | knew not where.” 


relationships among racial and religious 
groups and among the forces of labor 
and management. He will help in all 
efforts directed toward the achievement 
of international understanding and 
world peace. 

My 32 years in Rotary have convinced 
me that our great world fellowship of 
men bound together in the spirit of 
tolerance and goodwill is a potent, con- 
tinuing force for achieving stability and 
progress in our relations with other free 
nations of the world. When Rotary gets 
into the minds and spirits of men of 
goodwill ail over the world, they are 
ready to become crusaders in the cause 
of world brotherhood 


Rotary 
Spencer C. ACKERMAN, Rotarian 
Chamber of Commerce Director 
Larned, Kansas 
Rotary 
The Rotary Club is meeting 
it its usual place tonight, 
We'll have the usual song fest 
And then we'll eat a bite. 
We'll chat with neighbor right and left, 
We'll learn some local news, 
Reluctantly we'll sign a check 
To pay our monthly dues. 


The food and conversation 

Are the levellers of man. 

ind a hearty meal together 

Is a part of Rotary’s plan. 

It creates a bond of feeling, 

i sense of brotherhood, 

For who have a chance to talk 
ire better understood. 


men 


Classifications 
Kim STEVENSON, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Downey, California 
I’m the new Classifications Chairman 
And it really looks very simple 
Because if a member is classified as 
Flax Scutching and Hackling 
He can’t possibly be confused with 
Composition and Casting 
Or Deciduous-Fruit Growing 
But it is harder to distinguish between 
Carriage and Wagon Hardware, 
Distributing 
And Baby Carriage, Manufacturing 
Or Wool Scouring and Carbonizing 
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And Wool “Noils” and Waste 

So let’s not have any classifications that 

Are difficult to differentiate 

But keep them al! simple such as 

Numismatics and Philately 

Or Sight-Seeing Services 

And Water Tours and Excursions 

And next year I only hope 

I am Chairman of the Attendance 
Committee 

Or not even a Chairman. 


Stewardship of a Classification 

O. Epcar Wricnt, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Winfield, Kansas 

In visiting some of our finest Rotary 
Clubs I have sensed a lack of apprecia- 
tion for the significance of our form of 
classification. There is a practical ex- 
planation for this, especially in com- 
munities where Rotary is not the only 
club. 

Knowing outstanding citizens in 
town who would make good Club mem- 
bers, Rotarians are tempted to forget 
the classification requirements and to 
pressure the Committee to find a classi- 
fication “for this wonderful fellow,” or 
make one. Sometimes we find Clubs, 
eager to bring certain fellows into Ro- 
tary, actually conspiring with a pro- 
posed member to violate The Four- 
Way Test. It is my conviction that 
this is not so likely to be done when 
we get inspired by the true meaning of 
Rotary classification. 

The word that best expresses and ex- 
plains this meaning is the New Testa- 
ment word “stewardship.” According 
to the Bible and the dictionary, a 
steward is the manager of the business 
of another. A Rotarian is the manager 
of the classification which he holds, 
which is owned by his Club, and which 
has been lent to him, for the present, by 
his Club. The Club was chartered 
with a minimum of 25 such classifica- 
tions, with at least 40 in the commun- 
ity. By its charter, your Club was 
authorized to lend these and other 
classifications, but was not, and will not 
be, authorized to give or sell any clas- 
sifications. 


Re: Fellowship of Fair Play 

H. D. Hucues, Rotarian 

Manager, Teachers Agency 

Chicago, Illinois 

It is probably almost universal for us 
in Rotary to think of our weekly meet- 
ing as being divided into two parts: the 


“fellowship” part given over to the 
meal and to conversation, and the sec- 
ond part, dealing with the announce- 
ments, the transacting of Club business, 
and the program. And probably in al- 
most every Club—perhaps in all Clubs 
—there is a tendency among some to 
let this idea of fellowship, as meaning 
conversation, extend over into the sec- 
ond part of the meeting. 

What about the fellowship of fair 
play, the according of complete and 
respectful attention to the man whom 
we have asked to do a job for us and 
who is doing the best he can with it? 
What about the fellowship of courtesy, 
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ANG led 


wilings 


TO AND FROM EUROPE 








w What a wonderful way to stretch 
your holiday . . . Superb food and 
service, acres of play space, every 
sea-going game and amusement, a 
gym, swimming pool. Evenings there 
are first-run films and three Meyer 
Davis orchestras for dancing. 


s.s. UNITED STATES, the world’s 
fastest liner, completely air-conditioned, 
takes you to Europe in less than 5 days. 
Arrives in Havre early 5th morning, 
Southampton the same afternoon. First 
Class $380 up; Cabin $240 up; Tourist 
$197 up. 


s.s. AMERICA offers extra hours of 

leisure at sea. Arrives in Cobh in 5! days, 

614 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to 

Bremerhaven. First Class $335 up; Cabin 
230 up; Tourist $190 up. 


NO FINER FOOD AND SERVICE, ASHORE OR AFLOAT 
| CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 
| 


United 
Viales 
Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y 
TEL.: Dicey 4-s800 
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EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS— PLAQUES 


Speaker's Stands © Cast Bronze Bells @ 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges * Flags 

& Banners @ Road Signs ® Record Systems 
@ Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catelog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Hl. 





Ru 


HUNDREDS 2 & 
OF a : 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


FREE ittustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of origina! | 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy med- 
a’ cup ideas, ask 
for Srochure 8. 


ideas for reasonably-pr iced solid 
bronze plaques — nameplates 
awards, testimoniais. honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Makes Public Speaking Easier! 
FOLDING 


PORTABLE 
LECTERN 


An effective too! 


builds confidence 


that 
Lends 
conviction to 
A must for 
sales managers 


dignity and 
your speech 
lecturers 
teache toastmasters 
clubs and fraternal orders Unbelievably 
sturdy and light in weight. (4 Ibs Flips 
open like a book yet foids flat to 14149"x 
18”. Wandsomelty made—has appearance of 
fine luggage. Only $16.50 prepaid. Full re- 
Literature 


fund if not completely satisfied 


on request 


EVANS of EVANSTON 
EVANSTON, 


FREE DELUXE PRINT! vic. sf’ ucc 
Your Best Neg 
To introduce our DAILY FINISHING SERVICE and 
prove to you our SUPERIOR ‘apne sHING we'll 
make a Deluxe Desert-Finish Enla fe 
FREE. Just send us your best negat ive ENL ARG ED 
PRINT AND NEGATIVE will be returned _ 
with special mailing envelope for your future phot 
finishing at BARGAIN PRI¢ ES. 
DESERT DAILY FILM SERVICE 
Box 358 Paim Springs, Calif 


P.O. BOX 1107 
MLINOIS 


ostpaid 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


) ., ant ha. 


‘Gouge 


Prompt Delivery 
A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














and thoughtfulness, which dictates that 
the man whose duty it is to speak from 
the platform at a given time should not 
have to compete with any of the rest of 
us? What about the fellowship that 
that the 99 percent who are lis- 
tening respectfully and in a spirit of 
true comradeship to the presiding of- 


says 


annoved by the one 
percent who have momentarily forgot- 
ten the canons of good taste? It is 
thrilling to me when I find at its best 
the strength of this type of fellowship 
at our weekly meetings. And what a 
wonderful effect it has on the charac- 
ter of the meeting! 


ficer should not be 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


SINCE the report in the last issue 
of Rotary Clubs that have contributed 
to The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 25 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time. (This brings the total first- 
time 100 percenters since July 1, 1957 
to 233.) As of March 14, 1958, $289, 864 
had been received since July 1, 1957. 
The latest first-time 100 percent con- 
tributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 

Dalby (34); Gawler (31); 

tle (95). 


Newcas- 


CHINA 
Taipei (114). 
MEXICO 
Oaxaca (26). 
PORTUGAL 
Setubal (25). 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Que Que (25). 
UNITED STATES 

Boca Raton, Fla. (27); Quincy, Fila. 
(40); West Monroe, La. (19); St. 
Louis, Mich. (15); Natchez, Miss. 
(86); Cocoa Beach, Fla. (22); Clarin- 
da, Iowa (25); East Portland, Oreg. 
(74); Arlington Heights, Ill. (26); 
Levittown, N. Y. (23); Hazelton, Pa. 
(89); Pompton Lakes, N. J. (28); Ash- 
ton, Idaho (17); Powell, Wyo. (40); 
Topton, Pa. (15); Basin, Wyo. (25); 
Chadron, Nebr. (33); Tecumseh, Mich. 
(49). 

* x be 

Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions to The Rotary Foundation since 
July 1, 1957: 


200 Percenters 

Kimberly, B. C., Canada (39); Brad- 
ford, Pa. (102); Lansing, Mich. (198); 
Swampscott, Mass. (32); Wagner, So. 
Dak. (29); Menlo Park, Calif. (66); 
Ashfield, Australia (44); Blenheim, 
New Zealand (60); Orillia, Ont., Can- 
ada (50); Rio do Sul, Brazil (17); Em 
porium, Pa. (38); The Pelhams, N. Y. 
(27); Dunellen, N. J. (43); Springs, 
Union of South Africa (38); Miamis- 
burg, Ohio (57); Nambour, Australia 
(34); Van Dyke, Mich. (22); Hunting- 
don Valley, Pa. (39); Chiba, Japan 
(33); Santo Andre, Brazil (41); Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (114); Manito, Ill. (20); 
Campsie, Australia (41); Fremont, 
Nebr. (100); Morehead City, N. C. 
(44); Loving, N. Mex. (12); Paoli-Mal- 
vern-Berwyn, Pa. (61); Chester, Pa. 
(113); Nelson, B. C., Canada (86); 
West Chester, Pa. (110); Columbus, 
Ohio (419); Sulphur, Okla. (24); Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. (108); Cristobal (Canal 
Zone)-Colon (Panama) (56); South 
Park (Beaumont), Tex. (33); North- 
ampton, Mass. (72); Leesburg, Fla. 
(57); New Westminster, B. C., Canada 





(102); Denton, Tex. (88); Newtown 
Square, Pa. (45); Kearney, Nebr. 
(46); Randolph-Holbrook, Mass. (37); 
Selma, Ala. (73); Swarthmore, Pa. 
(54); Hodgenville, Ky. (22); Central 
Perkiomen, Schwenksville, Pa. (31); 
Artesia, N. Mex. (38); Tunkhannock, 
Pa. (32): Connellsville, Pa. (39); 
Northport, N. Y. (44); East Bakers- 
field, Calif. (49): Weatherly, Pa. (13); 
Bristol, Pa. (45); Cape Charles, Va. 
(28); Bondi Junction, Australia (44). 


300 Percenters 
Selbyville, Del. (28); Ardmore, Pa. 
(80); Marshalltown, Iowa (96); Dar- 
by-Lansdowne, Pa. (60); Watertown, 
So. Dak. (71); Somerset, Pa. (54); 
Waverly, Va. (8); East Portland, 
Oreg. (74); Glenside, Pa. (46). 


100 Percenters 
North Boroughs, Pa. (60); Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (119); York, Pa. 
(269). 


500 Percenters 
Sidney, N. Y. (42); Panhandle, Tex. 
(23); Fortuna, Calif. (51). 


1,000 Percenters 
Glens Falls, N. Y. (162). 


2.500 Percenters 
Newton, N. J. (84); Bakersfield, 
Calif. (204). 


A prize in a recent “Dutch auc- 
tion” in the Rotary Club of For- 
tuna, Calij.. is held by Richard 
Fleisher, who initiated the idea 
to increase Club funds for The 
Rotary Foundation. In the auc- 
tion bidding, each participant pays 
his money as he bids. A secret 
time limit ends with a bell—and 
the final bidder gets the object. 
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Is Your Child 
College Material? 
[Continued from page 27] 


maturity, however, represent consider- 
ations with which we as parents are 
involved. Thoughtful parents 
will concentrate their children’s 
weaknesses just as they help with a 
particularly tough assignment in algebra 
Certainly, none of us is 
sometimes we have to realize 
limitations reflected 
personalities of our youngsters. 


directly 
upon 


or history. 
pertect; 
our own may be 
in the 
Above all, we should try to avoid ration- 
trying to make excuses for 
flaws in armor. 
I imagine that every high-school coun- 
sellor and college admissions officer has 
heard a hundred plaintive 
“But Junior is a good boy! I know 
s the ability. I am confident he’ll 
through if you will only give him 
failure in 
college is paved with such good inten- 
tions 
In most good colleges, the opportunity 


alizing, or 


Junior’s academic 


times the 
words 
he ha 


a chance.” The pathway to 


education 
That is 


is regarded as a 
there are en- 
requirements. It is worth spend- 
time—on the subject. 
Unfortunately, some of us are willing to 
spend more time and money in buying 


higher 
llege. why 


ince 


ng time—much 


cars than we are in the wise selec- 


tion of a college for our children. Col- 


new 


ege admissions is a tricky business, but 
an important one. And your child and 
well worth the effort. 

Here are a few final pointers that you 
may find helpful: 


mine are 


—Discuss your child’s college poten- 


tial with his principal, counsellor, or 


teacher. Be sure vou know what courses 
he is taking and whether they will pre- 
pare him for college entrance. 

Get better with your 
child. Assess his weak and trong points. 
and help him to a better 

standing of himself. 

Begin to straighten out the matter 
goals. Be sure you and 
wife are in agreement or at least 
that you understand each other. 

Study the college field thoroughly. 
Start to determine the kind of college 
you and Junior want. There are many 
1,800 in the United 


acquainted 


Talk frankly 
unde 


of educational 


youl 


of them—about 
States alone! 
fake your children on visits to col- 
leges if possible. It’s a wonderful idea to 
work such trips in with your vacation 
You'll be agreeably surprised at 
fast pick up important 
pointers—and how much the family will 


plans 
how you can 
enjoy the experience 

The prospect of a college education is 
enge opportunity. But, 
first of all, our youngsters must prove 
that they belong in college. 


a cha and an 
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| cruiting Station representatives 





Mexico City. Guatemala extra. 


East of the Mississippi 
BROWNELL TOURS 


Brownell Bldg., Birmingham |, Ala. 





Before or After the Dallas Convention 


See MEXICO 


See the sights, take pictures, shop for bargains! Special tours for Ro- 
tarians. Mexico City, Xochimilco, Cuernavaca, and Taxco. 8 days 
$155.25, 10 days (Acapulco) $197.50—plus Air fare. Space on planes 
held for you. Best hotels and meals—all meals included except in 


Ask your local Travel Agent or write for Folder R: 


2817 Classen Bivd., Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 


and maybe 
Guatemala 


West of the Mississippi 
RAINBOW TOURS 
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Youth 


_ looks to you for Military Guidance 


Prepare yourself 
with this Free Booklet 


Young men in your community face impor- 
tant decisions on how best to fulfill their 
military obligation. In seeking advice, they 
look to their parents and community leaders, 
as well as to their school counselors. To pro- 
vide you with the up-to-date information you 
need to meet this responsibility, the United 
States Army has prepared a special free guid- 
ance booklet for parents and civic leaders 
explaining what today’s modern Army offers 
a young man. 

Never before has the Army had so many 
opportunities for a youth to plan for a re- 
warding service career. By familiarizing your- 
self with the opportunities offered by today’s 
modern Army, you will perform a very real 
service both for the young men you counsel 
and for your country’s defense effort. 

If you are sending for this booklet as a 
parent, why not request several additional 


| copies for your friends with teenage 
| sons? If you represent a community 


service organization, please feel free 
to ask for as many copies as your 
organization is able to distribute. 
In addition, your local Army Re- 


want you to know they wish to 
cooperate with you in every way 


wail thia 
coupon te 


Please send me the free Arm) 
for parents and civic leaders * 


Name 


City 


possible and will be glad to answer your 
questions or supply you with other guidance 
booklets—at no obligation. 


Matu 


Pathway *° 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C., ATTN: AGSN 


Guidance booklet 
Pathway to Maturity.” 


Address 


Number of copies desired 


Name of organization 





Europe’s New Giant: The Common Market 


[Continued from page 11) 


the four—French, German, Italian, and 
Benelux—tariffs now in force and a 
by the international rules. But since the 
Italian and French tariffs are high and 
only the Benelux low, it will be a high 
average. Not so high, the Community 
spokesmen say, as the British or 
can ones. They claim that it will 
be immensely simpler than national tar- 


iffs, a practical point of some impor- 


bide 


Ameri- 


also 


tance: the 30,000 current items will be 
cut to a third of.that number. 

These varied doubts and problems are 
but a reform on the scale of 
the Market without risks 
would be unnatural. They do not cancel 
the fact that it marks an immense step 
forward on a journey from which there 
is no complete return. Europe, which 
its knees in the 


important, 
Common 


seemed to be on days 








Where to Stay 


a e's 


TSreeye -. t+ 


BAHAMAS 


RIGHT ON THE OCEAN — scent in See EE, enna BAHAMAS 


eit 


Pully air conditioned, mag- 
nificent rivate beach, new 
“vision level’ pool. From 
$13 (Mod. Am. Plan). 
John L. Cota, Gen. Mgr 


BEACH 
HOTEL 


See Your 
Travel Agent 
New Fox Office 

LO 5-1114 





and comple 
urious ‘ 
most lux private beach, 


Bermuda's ™irgest 


180 acres, 
shops. 

Howa : 

tiful color to 

For oe o0 Bth Avenue tA 
Boston, Chi., Cleve- 


| Manager 
— WOLFE, 


F. Hohl, rm 
rd WILLIAM bg Y., also 
Y 


ider, 


suites ‘Toronto. 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH KENSINGTON—HOTEL REMBRANDT 
don'’s most favored Hotels. Many bedrooms 
bath. Chelsea Rotary Club meets every 
WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckir 
Entirely modernized, nearly all bedrooms 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:0¢ 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL Pride 
Indies.’" An ultramodern oceanfront hotel—close to Busi 
ness, Amusement and Shopping 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Eu. wo. t 
Am. wo. bath from $8.50. Rotary Club 
Tues., 12:15. Anton R. Badrutt, Gen. Mer 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Ser 
Pres. and Mgr Moderate rates RM 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO 
air conditioned. Patio pool. Resort t 
town location. Fine convention facilities 


FLORIDA 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
The 4-Way Test City 
ow your Florida vacation directly 
“World's Most Famous Geach.’’ 


“MERMAID 


BEACH MOTEL AND COTTAGES 
Write for brochure. Luis Scherer, 
3339 & Atlantic Ave., Day- 

tona Beach, Florida 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA SONS PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms 
wrt i the downtown section. A ey Hot 
F — V.P. and Mgr Moderate rates MM 


ILLINOIS 
‘to WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S —= 
HOTEL 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at al! times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


QUARTERS 


Palmer J 


KANSAS 


wicniTaA— HOTEL ALLIS Wichita's ee Hotel 
air-conditioned. Loop location rooms 


elevis available Lambert, 


LOUISIANA 


new een ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
rectic ~* Dinkler Hotels Edwin Gaudet, Jr 
ager Mo. derate rates RM Wed 12:15 


OHIO 


Fpl ing gy ad hae Aen Cincinnati's 
oms with television taurant ar . 650 “rooms 
i Thomas Corcoran, Gen “Mer RM irs i 


TENNESSEE 


paneer ~ cot a Psasoey ‘"The South's Finest—one of 
a Be 62 ms with bath, downtown location, 


5 re 
iti eed. RM Tues 12:15. Thomas J. McGinn, Mgr 


TEXAS 


SALAS ag BAKER Preferred Dallas 
”y Comple ~ air-cond in guest 
F J. Baker, GM Wed 12:00 


art oe Sale TEXAS. The executive address ir 
v 


500 rooms—air-conditioned—T 24 hour 
Liston W. Slack, Manager. RM Friday, 12:15 


address ir 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at the better places. These 
co!umns have been developed as a serv- 
ice so the better Summer, Winter, and 
All-Year resorts and hotels may give you 
information on "Where to Stay." Write 
or wire them directly for further infor- 
mation and reservations. In doing so, 


please mention THE ROTARIAN. 











before Marshall aid, is now showing a 
political and economic resilience which 
statesmen prayed for but on which they 
hardly counted. 

If the Common Market produces only 
the results expected of it, 
Europe can become what the recent 
boom has already begun to make it, the 
motor of the non-Communist 
world. It should be able to use its in- 
ventive brains and skills to far greater 
effect and create a two-way traffic in the 
Atlantic Community which is badly 
needed. 

It should also in the long run release 
capital for the underdeveloped 
areas. There are some signs of this in 
the “Eurafrican” investment fund the 
Six have set up. It would add 580 million 
dollars in the next five years mainly to 
investments in French Africa 
(but not in Algeria), where France al- 
spends almost as much as the 
. annual foreign aid to the 


some of 


second 


more 


Negro 


ready 
whole of U.S 
Afro-Asian world. 

Finally, and more remotely, 
the leaders of the Six undoubtedly hope 
that their Community could one day at- 
tract the Eastern 
Poland, and lead to a firm, pacific settle- 
ment in Europe. 

Inevitably, most of this is promise not 
performance and we live in a dangerous 
world. But the Six have come surpris- 
ingly far since M. Schuman proposed his 
plan in 1950. They have made tremen- 
dous mental readjustments—probably 
the hardest readjustments to make in old 
countries dragging a heavy past behind 
them. There are gathering signs of simi- 
lar changes among their neighbors, in- 
cluding Britain. It is partly because of 
the new prospects this opened up that 
the whole and 
their recent shocks, hopeful 
for the future. 


some of 


satellites, especially 


Europeans remain, on 
despite all 


The Heart Must Turn 


Once a gossipy mountain stream com- 
panioned me 

Through a green-wind lea, 

There was a curling feather of path to 
follow 

To a dark fern hollow, 

And, over all, a wedgewood sky to lean 

Its elbows on a hill where pine and oak 

Often wore a crown of chimney smoke, 

A scarf of thistle over misty green. 


On brown pine needles under the patch- 
work sky 

I used to lie 

And dream of strange far roads out yonder, 

Roads to wander... . 

How could I know that the years would 
burn 

Youth’s bright bridges, leaving only 

Memory stark and lonely 

Where the heart, regretting, must forever 
turn. 


—ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 
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| Was a Rotary 
Speaker in Norway 
By WILLIAM F. KIMES 


College Business Manager; Rotarian, 
W estminster-Midway City, Calif. 


- 
odin or later, nearly every Rotari- 
an is given the privilege of speaking 
before his own Club. Then as he ma- 
tures and enjoys unusual experiences 
and achieves special goals, he is also 
often asked to speak at neighboring 
Clubs—another privilege of Rotary. 

As I planned a trip to Scandinavia last 
Summer, it occurred to me that Clubs 
there might be interested in having a 
travel program of colored slides which 
I had put together. Such a program 
might be of a Rotarian’s vacation trip to 
some scenic area of the U.S.A. The first 
problem was to present the idea to the 
Clubs. A program a Club is 
just one degree less critical than a Club 


without 
without a 

As our first step, my wife, Mayme, and 
I took a map of Norway and the Official 
Directory of Rotary International and 
listed the meeting day and hour for each 
Club in the areas we hoped to travel 
through. Our first overseas touch was 
the 24-hour time used in these 
countries—19 o’clock was 7 P.M. We de- 
cided on a trip from Oslo through Lilli- 
hammer, Bergen, Trondheim, Hammer- 
and 


program 


system 


fest, Karasjok, Kirkenes, Tromso, 
back to Narvik. On the trip it would be 
possible to attend three Rotary meet- 
ings: in Trondheim, Hammerfest, and 
Kirkenes. 
rhe next step was to attempt to “sell” 
ourselves and our program to the Clubs 
in question. We evidently succeeded, as 
answers were received following 
etters of explanation as to my plan. 
Soon we were off 
Our excitement grew as we neared our 
rst presentation in Trondheim. Here 
were, “foreigners,” supposing our- 
ves capable of presenting programs 
group men who perhaps 
understand of our words. 
made a mistake in coming? 
\s soon at our hotel 
Trondheim, I put a telephone call in 
the Secretary of the Club. The meet- 
start at 12:30. 
, a projector and screen were avail- 
le. Professor Solsnaes would meet us. 
had the receiver been replaced 
hook than a call came from Pro- 
Solsnaes. He and Mrs. Solsnaes 
ould meet us at 11:30 in the lobby of 
e Hotel Britannia, where the Rotary 
meeting was regularly held. This would 


of busy 
yuld few 
i we 


as we arrived 


he told me, would 


ardly 
1 the 


sor 


oul 


big moment. 
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HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


“Million Dollar Bath House Row” 


COME TO HOT SPRINGS! 


The Friendly Rotary Club of Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 
Cordially Invites You to America’s Favorite YEAR ROUND SPA 
—Famous Thermo Waters, Baths, and Physical Medicine Center. 


Hot Springs offers year-round outdoor ac- 
tivities. Fishing, hunting, golfing, horse rac- 
ing, water sports, beautiful lakes and scen- 
ery, are yours to enjoy in the Ouachita Na 
tional Forest Area. 


Elegant hotels, courts motels, and lake re 
sort accommodations to please every budg 
et are available. 


Too, the Hot Springs area offers industry 
many natural resource advantages. Nearby 


are vast bauxite (aluminum) and baroid 
mines, and America’s only diamond mines. 
Home of Dierks Forests Inc. and Mountain 
Valley Spring Co. 

Plan to visit Hot Springs before or after at- 
tending the convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional at Dallas, Texas. 


For detailed information regarding the ad- 
vantages Hot Springs offers the retired, the 
holiday visitor, or for facts pertaining to 
plant site locations, write: 


MILTON NOBLES, BOX 886, HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 





The professor and his wife were mast 
friendly people. My wife and Mrs. Sols- 
naes were immediately at ease with eath 
other and were off on an 
sion of their own. Rotary had opened 


soon excur- 
the door of friendship. 

During the Summer Rotary Clubs in 
Norway do not serve a meal; instead 
you may have an open-faced sandwich 
or sweet cake, and a drink of coffee, 


ereerevweetkt wee fF 22 2 fF 


THE wise traveller, the self- 
indulgent and the happy one, is 
he who never looks at his time 
table and hides his watch. 
—John Mason Brown 


American Author 


mee. et &£ ee 2 eS e2 e+ Se 


milk, or beer. You pay for what you take 
from the serving table. In none of these 
Clubs the practice of the 
pledge to the flag, opening prayer, or 
singing. The President simply called the 


was there 


meeting to order. 

In Trondheim I was introduced in re- 
English by the Presi- 
of the members must have 
remarks because they 


markably good 
dent. Most 
understood my 


laughed iri the right places. There was a 


nice round of applause at the end of the 
slide presentation, as well as after the 
President had expressed appreciation on 
behalf of the members. After the meet- 
ing several men stopped to thank me. 
One had a son attending San Jose State 
College in California, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Rotary Club of San Jose. 
Professor Solsnaes completed the suc- 
of the 

program 


cess meeting by 
the 
tion.” 

We spent a most stimulating evening 
in the We 
trigued with their stories of life during 
the Nazi their 
hytte (hut), and their hiking vacations. 
We discussed 
ment. We talked about our families and 


complimenting 


and my “slow, clear dic- 


Solsnaes home were in- 


occupation, mountain 


education and govern- 
friends 
When they 


in Stockholm, Sweden, they 


learned that we would be 
said: “You 
the Vick- 


you 


meet dear friends 


We 


must our 


torsens. shall write them are 
coming.” 

(When we were in Stockholm, we did 
meet the Vicktorsens and invited 
to their for coffee. A 
fine collection of knives artistically ar- 
the 


immediate conversation center. 


were 
home afternoon 
was an 
A three- 
legged copper tea Kettle that graced the 


ranged on fireplace wall 


hearth became the object of a shopping 





TMronioe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


If yon are on the Board of Your ciub. churet h 
school, lodge, etc.. you will be i ested it 
this modern, Folding Pedestal Bang 

Write for “TF & aes special dis unts 
Monroe Co., St., Colfax, 











Be Ol On es 
We Handle Soamiine 
in the Rotary Line 


CLUB SUPPLIES, Inc. 
P.0. Bex 8502 
Chicage 80, Illinois 
U. 8S. A. 

Write for our FREE catalog 

of Rotary Supplies 
oak ome ie aS & 


oO 


GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $i oo. 


Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with 
Oil Co.'s to obtain Gov't. leases. You do no drill- 
ing, yet may share in fortunes made from oi! on 
public lands. (Payments if desired) L censed & 
Bonded Oi! Brokers. + a Information G Maps of 
booming areas. Writ 
NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
8272-BZ Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


1957 INDEX For 
The ROTARIAN 


@ For a convenient reference to timely 
articles on economic, social, interna- 
tional, and Rotary subjects, send for 
the 1957 Index to THe Rorarian. 
Write for your free copy today to 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, III. 

















WILL YOU SMOKE MY 


NEW KIND CF PIPE 


30 Days at My Risk? 
New principle that contradicts avery idea 
you osver setesemeponneins. 6 
antee it to smoke and mild hour after 
hour, day after . without rest, without 
bite, bitterness or slu: Prove it toyour- 
self che a new C REY PIPE with- 


out a cent of risk on your part. Send 
facts. 


name now for 
920 


Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 4-E. 


ustahle 


ALL-IN-ONE GOLF CLUB 


— Does everything a set will do... 
(3 So easy and thrifty! 

Scientifically designed _ 
head adjusts to each 
position so its all you 
need. TRY IT — We 
guarantee you'll enjoy 
playing with only 1 
club or your money 
back. Spec. 36” short; 


37” Med.; 38” long. 
International Golf 
HINSDALE 4, ILLINOIS 
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YOuR SHOT 
PUTTER-DRIVER 
3 RO 


No obligation. Write: E. A.CAREY, 
Chicago 40, Ilinois 





the next morning in “old” Stock- 
Mrs. Vicktorsen was a most de- 
shopping companion. The end 


tour 
holm 
lightful 
result was our purchasing not one but 
two copper kettles. One is 100 years old, 
and we now use it daily to heat water 
for tea; the other, more nearly 200 years 
old, now gleams by our fireside. Rotary 
had another of friendship’s 
doors.) 

Our Rotary program in Hammerfest 
was much the same in nature as in 
Trondheim. This time it was Dr. Trygve 
Hansen who was our host. We 
hotel party following the 
meeting and visited his office 
at midnight (the sun was shining). As 
preparing to leave the next 
afternoon by boat for the North Cape, 
Dr. Hansen came to our hotel with a box 
of chocolates for my 
colored slides of the Lapps for me. 

We learned at that time that the Han- 
would be coming to the United 
States in the Fall. Dr. Hansen offered 
to bring a program to our Club. He and 
Mrs 
our guests while in southern California. 


opened 


were 
guests at a 
and home 


we were 


wife and several 


sens 


Hansen would be delighted to be 


In November the Hansens did come and 


Dr. Hansen furnished the night 
( Westminster- 


ladies’ 
program for our Club 
Midway City), which was a movie of the 
Spring trek of the 
adies are still talking about the interest- 


Lapp reindeer. Our 


ing couple from Norway. 

rhe next morning as we arrived at the 
dock to board the shore boat which 
take us to the 
were a couple of Rotarians and our good 
hosts of the night before to bid us 
adieux. 

In Kirkenes, on the Russian border, 
we were treated as visiting dign 
It started with being met in a car by 
two members some two hours out at a 
After the Rotary C 
taken to the 
and given a 


would seaplane, there 


itaries. 


bus station. ub pro- 


gram we Russian 
a tourist attraction, 
piece of the “iron curtain’ 
The next morning there was fishing for 


were 
border, 


’: barbed wire. 


A 


salmon on the Pasquick River—no sal- 
mon, but a fine fishing trip and one sea 
trout. Then in the evening we were 
taken to the hytte of the Club Secretary 
with two other and their 
wives. Our host had some two 
years with a Lapp family during World 
War II; the stories he told of his ex- 
periences fascinating. It was a 
memorable evening. Now we want to re- 
turn some August for a bird hunt over 
to Finland when the ground covering 
turns red. 

In planning our 
would not be possible to be in Tromsé 
for the regular Rotary meeting. How- 
since it would be necessary to lay 


members 
lived 


were 


trip we found it 


ever, 
over there from 18 to 23 o'clock before 
we could board the boat for Harstad, we 
had written to the Secretary of the Ro- 
Club of Troms6é, Sigurd Win- 
asking if it would be pos- 
family. What a 
came: “It will be a 
wife and me to meet 


tary 
ther 
sible to meet a Rotary 


Hansen, 


delightful 
pleasure for my 


answer 


you and show you what is worth seeing 
here, if you will write and tell the name 
of the ship on which you are travelling. 
I am not quite sure of the meaning of 
‘Rotary Ann.’ 
when you write again.” 


the word Please explain 
it for me 

As we embarked from the seaplane in 
Rotarian 
weather 


we were greeted by 
chief of the 
wife and daugh- 


Troms6, 
Hansen, who is 
bureau, 
ter. After a tour through the weather 
were taken to the floor that 
made up the apartment of the Hansens 


and his lovely 
station, we 


There were those eye-appealing open- 


faced sandwiches, cakes, and coffee. A 


wonderful evening of friendship ended 
at midnight—it was cloudy but daylight 
Harstad. 
Again we were grateful for another rich 


when we boarded the boat for 
experience made possible through Ro- 
tary fe 
When next the opportunity to travel 
comes my way, I hope it will be travel 
as a Rotary speaker at Clubs along my 
is truly a magic word! 


sllowship. 


route. “Rotary” 


Buildings in Bergen are typical of the architecture to be found in Northern Nor- 
way, where everything is built of wood. Bergen’s Rotary Club was organized in 1924. 
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Personalia 


[Continued from page 48] 


Silver Beaver Award. 
Man of the Year” in business education, 
ected by the Na- 
tional Association and 
of Business 
is, is J. L. Har- 
of Bowling 
Ky. ... HUBERT 
GARRECHT, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has become the 
United States Num- 
ber One Milkman” as 
the result of his elec- 
tion to the presidency 
of the Milk Industry 
Foundation. . . . World-famed urologist 
i former president of the American 
cal Association, Dr. ELMER Hess, of 
Pa., has named 1958 State 
irman of the Pennsylvania Crusade 
‘ancer Contro . JOSEPH PALLADI, 
Md., Rotarian who emi- 
Italy more than 40 years 
and the leading 
s in the United States, has been 
“Ameritan of the Year 1958” by 
Maryland Lodge of the Order Sons 
of Italy in America. 
The award recognized 
many contribu- 
ions to his communi- 
and to the Italo- 
American group in 
articular. ... In 
of WILLIAM B. 
ROBERTSON, ‘‘BILLY 
Day” was 
ently celebrated in 
Rotary Club of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
was acclaimed 
active and stimu- 
r members of the Club.” ... Named 
Man of the Year in the Cen- 
was Gorpon B. Carson, 
Ohio, dean of Ohio State 
of Engineering. ... 
J. CALCAGNI has been chosen to 
the new Industrial Development 

nission of Cranston, R. I. 


m1 


cherished 


[AN, SR., 


Green, 


Garrecht 


been 


nsville, 
from 
became one of 


onor 
R¢ RTSON 
Palladi 


vear-old me eT 


me of the most 


Technica 
Ohio Area” 
Columbus, 


versity’s College 


Golden wedding-anniversary celebrants 
are Rotarian and Mrs. Dominic Da- 
loise, of Trail, B. C., Canada. Shortly 
before, he had been named Trail’s 
“Best Citizen for 1957” by a special 
award committee which applauded his 
50-year record of service to the town. 
He emigrated from Italy 54 years age. 


May, 1958 





NAHIGIAN | 
PS rothenrs INC. | 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


WE'VE LOST OUR LEASE... 


... after 31 years in the same location! 
We must move and soon! Our new 
quarters simply will not accommodate 
our gigantic stock. Therefore, we are 
forced to reduce this world famous 
NAHIGIAN BROTHERS inventory of 
genuine oriental rugs. 


Modern Rugs 
REGULAR 


PRICE 
$1250 
2250 
2150 
3250 
6750 
5950 
1750 
3875 
795 
1695 
2350 
2250 


SALE 
PRICE 
$ 725 
1395 
1395 
1695 
2450 
2795 
1095 
1950 

550 

975 
1395 
1325 


TYPE 
Ispahan 
Kerman 
Ispahan 
Kerman 
Ispahan 
Kerman 
Ispahan 
Kerman 
Mihriban 
Kerman 
Sarouk 
Sarouk 


SIZE 
14.0 x10.1 
14.0 x10.0 
16.11x12.6 
17.8 x11.0 
31.0 x15.5 
20.4 x14.3 
15.2 x 9.2 
20.2 x10.5 
13.7 x10.3 
12.5 x 8.9 
19.3 x12.0 
18.3 x10.8 


ORIENTAL RUG 
REMOVAL 
SALE 


SAVE up to 50% and more 


This is a limited offer! All rugs sub- 
ject to prior sale! Sizes are approxi- 
mate! 


THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST! 
OVER 6,000 ORIENTAL RUGS ON SALE ! 


Antique Rugs 
REGULAR 


PRICE 
$ 975 
2950 
1950 
5750 
2250 
7500 
4250 
595 
1950 
1950 
375 
1950 


SALE 


PRICE 
$ 565 
1295 
795 
2175 
985 
2750 
1895 
260 
925 
825 
190 
985 


TYPE 

Heriz 
Ispahan 
Khorassan 
Tabriz 


SIZE 
13.5 x10.0 
14.6 x10.8 
13.0 x 9.9 
22.3 x15.9 
Chinese 18.0 x11.8 
Kerman 27.2 x16.2 
Shah Abbas 18.0 x16.5 
Hamadan 10.1 x 5.0 
Serebend 19.6 x 7.6 
Fereghan 20.1 x 7.9 
Hamedan 14.8 x 2.10 
Khorasson 19.5 x 8.5 


WRITE! WIRE! OR CALL! Circle your selection on this page or send your 
inquiry NOW. Be sure to give accurate room measurements. Rugs sent on approval. 
NAHIGIAN BROTHERS, INC. . 169 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 1, lll. « FRanklin 2-8800 











Here is a beautiful binder 
that will prove useful to any 
subscriber to THE RO- 
TARIAN, It’s an ideal gift 
suggestion for your Rotar- 
ian friends. 


Easy to operate, strong and 
durable, with a handsome 


deep blue burlap-grained 
Kingscraft cover, it will 
make an attractive addition 
to any library. 

The price is $4.00 delivered 
in the United States; $4.50 
in other countries. Order 
by name—THE ROTAR- 
IAN BINDER—from: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Ill. 











Our vast plant devoted ex- 

clusively to bronze and 

aluminum tablet work gives 

ae unsurpassed quality ot 
TROPHIES lowest prices 
Alse ask for complete trophy coteleg with ovr 
wide offering of the finest volves in trophies and 
prize owords. 

SIGN 


UNITED STATES BRONZE co., inc 
101 W. 31st St., Dept. R, N.Y. 1,N. ¥. 


SPEAKERS DESK fr "=< 


front x 18” high x 18 


$13.75 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
431 South Dearborn St 

Chicago 5, 1/1. Wabash 2-2070 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If so, please report your new address to 
THE ROTARIAN one month before the is- 
sue affected. Send us both your new address 
and your old address. Postage on magazines 
forwarded by the Post Office must be paid 
by you, so let us know early and avoid the 
extra expense and possible delay. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Iilinois, U.S.A. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers aut 
publication, higher royalty, national dist ition 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 














QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESBDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 


mplet pe catrons 


MITCHELL MANUPACTURING CO. 
274865 Milwaukee 46, Wis.. Dept. F 


34th St 


Your Letters 
[Continued from page 2] 


for the development of manufacturing 
units where small and large industry 
will lease-purchase. This would allow a 
vast segment of our marginal farmers to 
find work and still be able to live in the 
rural surroundings they like so well at 
cost. 

Farmers’ productive ability and will- 
ingness to work are inherent with their 
chosen desire to live in areas where they 
retain a feeling of freedom and inde- 
pendence. 

4 definite plan gradually to reduce 
iminate all subsidies and to 
velop self-liquidating rural manufactur- 
ing units will assist in solving the na- 
tion’s farm problems with a true Ameri- 
can approach. 

The place and size of the units to be 
constructed would be determined by a 
study of farmer-employee work poten- 
tial available. Farm county agents could 
assist in this study, with the guidance 
of responsible groups to assure the prop- 
er utilization of favorable plant units. 

This survey would be a more demo- 
tic approach to the problem than a 

inued handout or subsidy, so called, 
few operators at the expense 
and urban 


less 


and e de- 


a 


large 


family-sized farmer 


Viinster Valley Scenes Familiar 
For JOHN RITZENTHALER, Rotarian 
Cleaning-Cloths Distributor 
New York, New York 

In THE Rotarian for March I was 
pleased to an article on friend 
and countryman Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
home in Miinster Valley, where 
we both came from. All I am 

familiar with, and I was a visitor 
Schweitzer’s home only recently, 
vell as On Other previous occasions. 

I am quite sure that my fellow Ro 
tarians in near-by Colmar will appreci- 
ate the article, too. 


see my 
n his 


scenes 


Experience in South America 

Told by Herpert S. SHuey, Rotarian 

Metallurgist 

San Francisco, California 

It has been my good fortune to have 
travelled over a considerable part of the 
world. Many, many times I have had it 
impressed upon me that the most valu- 
able and helpful passport one can carry 
is a membership card in a Rotary Club. 
Fred B. Barton in his Join Rotary and 
See the World [Tue Rotarian for Janu- 
ary] made that point amply clear. An 
experience in South America under- 
scores what I have in mind. 

We arrived by train at the frontier of 
a country high in the Andes at 5 in the 
morning. We were carrying 
cameras and a considerable amount of 
color film. We had been warned many 
times that probably they would be con- 
fiscated on entering the country. The 
inspector was going through our bags 
quite minutely when I asked him in 
Spanish—no English being spoken in 
this small Andean town—if there was 


several 


a Rotary Club there. He replied, “Yes.” 
I explained that I was a Rotarian and 
asked him to convey my regrets to the 
President of the Club—if he knew him, 
and he did—that I could not attend his 
meeting a few days hence. A year or 
two before, my Ciub, the Rotary Club of 
San Francisco, had a program honoring 
his country. It so “happened” that I had 
a copy of the program, which was print- 
ed in Spanish, in my pocket. I pre- 
sented it to the inspector. As my name 
was on the program, he was convinced 
I was bona fide. He was so impressed 
by our honoring his country that he con- 
cluded his inspection, closed our bags, 
and personally picked them up and 
started to carry them to a waiting rail- 
road day coach on a siding an eighth 
of a mile away. This meant something 
in an altitude of 13,000 feet at 5 o’clock 
in the morning, with no breakfast in 
prospect for several hours! 

On the way along the track I asked 
him why he was extending so many 
courtesies to us. He said the answer was 
He pointed out a small clinic 
which founded and maintained by 
the Rotary Club of the town. He added 
that Rotarians were the only people in 
the town who were doing anything con- 
structive for the community. So when a 
Rotarian came through—especially from 
another country—they wanted to do 
everything possible to make his journey 
easier. That is why he, a non-Rotarian, 
was doing all he could for us. 

Many similar experiences in other 
lands have convinced me that I can un- 
qualifiedly say that my Rotary member- 
the most valuable passport I 
have ever carried and I am that 
others will have the same experience 
when they travel to other parts of the 


simple. 
was 


ship is 
sure 


world 


Travel Issue Approved 

By BEATRICE PADILLA 

Granddaughter of Rotarian 

Manila, The Philippines 

I am inspired to write you my heart- 
felt congratulations for the wonderful 
Travel Issue [THE Rotarian for Janu- 
ary]. My grandfather, who is a Ro- 
tarian, brought it home and, believe me, 
I never tire of reading it. I guess it’s 
because I love to travel and I can’t af- 
ford it except through magazines. After 
reading all those wonderful travel ar- 
ticles I felt as if I had been there my- 
self! 


Right Bird, Wrong Book 

Says JEANETTE E. WIntTERS, Librarian 

Red Oak, Iowa 

In Stripped Gears in THE Rotarian for 
April, one of the questions in the quiz 
“Page Audubon (Revised)” is, “What 
bird is the author of Robinson Crusoe?” 
The answer given was “Swift.” I have 
never heard of a bird called Daniel De- 
who wrote Robinson Crusoe, so | 
presume Helen Pettigrew, who 
mitted the quiz, was referring to Gul- 
liver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift. 


foe, 
sub- 


EDs. 
course. 
tion. 


Note: Librarian Winters is right of 
A case of right answer, wrong ques- 
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Some ‘Famous Firsts’ in Rotary 


W HEN did Rotary first cross a na- 
tional boundary? Who was the first 
Editor of THe RorariAn? Which Rotary 
Club was the first organized in Asia? 
There are many significant “firsts” in 
Rotary’s history. Here are some of 
them: 
The 
nois 


The 


first Rotary Club: Chicago, IIl- 


first meeting of the first Rotary 
Club: February 23, 1905. 

The first President of the first Club: 
Silvester Schiele, a coal dealer. 

The first to introduce singing in a 
Rotary Club: Harry L. Ruggles, in 1905, 
Chicago Club 

The first Rotary emblem: 
wheel adopted in 1906. 

The first community project: a public 
comfort station opened in 1907 in Chi- 
go’s City Hall. 

The first Club to hold regular weekly 
uncheon meetings: Oakland, California. 

The first Rotary Convention: in Au- 

1910, in Chicago 

The first body of Rotary 
Clubs: the National Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs formed in 1910. 

The first Club organized outside the 
States: Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, in 1910. 

The first Club organized outside 
North America: Dublin, Ireland, in 1911. 

The first President of the National 
Association of Rotary Clubs: Paul P. 
Harris, the Founder of Rotary. 

The first 


in the 
a wagon 


Ca 


united 


United 


issue of Rotary’s official 
THE NATIONAL ROTARIAN pub- 
ished in January, 1911 

The first Editor of the Magazine: 
Chesley R. Perry, who was also the first 
Secretary of the National Association. 

The first Rotary headquarters: opened 
the Building in 


Magazine: 


1910 in Calumet 


icaZgo. 

The first to use the words “He Profits 
Who Serves Best”: Arthur Fred- 

rick Sheldon, of Chicago, in addressing 

Rotary Convention in Portland, Ore- 

in 1911. 

The first mode! Club Constitution: 
adopted in 1912 at the Rotary Conven- 
tion in Duluth, Minnesota. 

rhe first usé of additional 

mbership: in 1915 

The first Club organized outside Eng- 

sh-speaking countries: Havana, Cuba, 


active 


in 1916. 

The first man from outside the U.S.A. 
elected President of Rotary: E. 
Pidgeon, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


to b 
Leslie 
Canada. 

The first Rotary 
the 18 


Foundation Fellow- 
granted in 1947. 


chip 
rill} 


awards: 


Rotary 
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er more of these basic matters 


The first Club organized on the South 
American Continent: Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, in 1918. 

The first Club in Asia: Manila, The 
Philippines, in 1919. 

The first Club in Continental Europe: 
Madrid, Spain, in 1920. 

The first “Boys Week” observance by 
a Rotary Club: in New York, New York, 
in 1920. 

The first “House of Friendship” at a 
Rotary Convention: the “hospitality 
hut” at the Atlantic City Convention in 
1920. 

The first Rotary Convention held out- 
side North America: the 12th Annual 
Convention in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1921. 

The first use of the name “Rotary 
International”: in 1922, when the name 
was changed from the International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs. 

The first Club in Africa: in Johannes- 
burg, Union of South Africa, in 1921. 

The first Club in Australia: in Mel- 
bourne, in 1921. 

The first Convention to be held in 
Canada: Toronto, Ontario, in 1924. 

The first Regional Conference: the 
Pacific Regional! Conference in Honol yi, 
Hawaii, in 1926. 

The first President of Rotary Inter- 
national from Europe: Sydney W. Pas- 
cal, of London, England, in 1931. 

The first year in Rotary’s history 
when there was a loss in membership: 
in 1932, a year of world-wide depression. 
Membership was approximately 155,000. 

The first use of past service member- 
ship: in 1930, the year Rotary celebrated 
its Silver Anniversary. 

The first of senior 
bership: in 1939. 

The first Rotary President from the 
Southern Hemisphere: Armando de Ar- 
(1940-41), of Sao Paulo, 


use active mem- 


ruda Pereira 
Brazil. 

The first Rotary relief work for war 
sufferers: the donation of $50,000 in 
1940 for direct war relief through the 
Red Cross, and the establishment of a 
Rotary Relief Fund to help Rotarians 
and their families in war-torn countries. 

The first Rotary Convention held in 
the Southern Hemisphere: in 1948 in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The first Convention to 
15,000 mark in attendance: in New York, 
New York, in 1949. 

The first time the number of nations 
represented at a Convention reached 78: 
in 1957 at Lucerne, Switzerland, this 
being the most international of Rotary 
Conventions to date. 


pass the 


= 

appre- 
partment treats 

each month.—The Editors. 





Exyoy a 
SPORTSMAN’'S PARADISE 


The Government of 

La Province de Québec 

has reserved thousands of 
virgin lakes, rivers, forests, 
mountains, as a sportsman’s 
paradise. Six great Provincial 
Parks offer the finest fishing, 
hunting, camping. Hotels, 
camps, guides are eager to 
help you organize the 

best trip you have 

ever enjoyed. 


For information and reserva- 
tions, write: Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, 
~ Québec City, Canada; or 48 
Aad Center, New York 





Near East? 


Sail in Luxury 
via Adriatica Line 
Convenient Connection from italian Ports to: 


DALMATIA 
GREECE 
TURKEY 


EGYPT 
LEBANON 
CYPRUS 
ISRAEL 


eae, wea 
. Special cruises to Egypt 


Aa LINE 


For reservations and information see your Travel Agent 
or ITALIAN LINE, General Agents—Battery Park Building, 
24 State Street, New York 4, Telephone: Digby 4-0800 
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In LANDS around the 





Recipients 


Gift Subscriptions to 
THE ROTARIAN AND 
REVISTA ROTARIA 


e @ @ enjoy and look forward 
to every issue. These recip- 
ients have been selected by 
Rotarians in their own coun- 
tries as men of goodwill who 
should know more about Ro- 
tary, and the subscriptions are 
donated by Rotary Clubs and 
individual Rotarians. 


Are you sending such gifts 
too? It is both easy and inex- 
pensive. Just send the name 
and address of each recipient 
along with: 
$2.00 for each subscrip- 
tion delivered in the 
United States, Canada, 
or in the Pan Ameri- 
can Postal Union. 
$2.50 for each subscrip- 
tion to THE ROTARIAN 
delivered elsewhere. 
$2.50 for each subscrip- 
tion to Revista Ro- 
TARIA delivered any- 
where. 
If you prefer, you may specify 
the country in which you wish 
the gift to be presented, and 
the Magazine Office will select 
the name of a worthy recipient. 


AT YOUR SERVICE: 
THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 


or REVISTA ROTARIA 
1600 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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i Hitehring Yost 


A HOBBYIST who knows how to hit 
the mark is ROTARIAN RUSSELL ALLEN, 
executive of a poultry equipment ma- 
chinery company in Ottumwa, Iowa. He 
tells what kind of marks he hits and 
how he hits them in the story that fol- 


iows 


ry. 

| O ME there is nothing more thrilling 
than to shoulder a rifle and proceed to 
put a number of consecutive shots right 
in the 10-ring of a target. For nearly 25 
years I have been a follower of the sport 
of rifle shooting, and its satisfactions 
have increased for me through the 
years. My interest in marksmanship be- 
gan on the Colorado prairies where, as 
a boy, I hunted jack rabbits and that 
invader of good pasture land, the prairie 
dog. That was in the years before buf- 
falo grass was replaced by wheat. 

My shooting today, as it has been for 
years, is confined almost entirely to 
competitive matches under the auspices 
of organized rifle groups. I use a Rem- 
ington M 37 match rifle equipped with a 
16-power telescopic sight. In the Nation- 
al Rifle Association I hold the rating of 
“Master.” This is the ruling body of the 
sport in America, having been organized 
in 1871 to standardize such things as 
targets and distances, and to arrange 
championship matches. 

I formerly participated in the Illowa 
Rifle Association contests, which bring 
together riflemen mostly from Illinois 

nd Iowa, but also from several! other 
surrounding States. The year I was 
high-score winner in Illowa competition, 
I scored 3,134 out of a possible 3,200. 
Other high spots in my shooting activi- 
ties are the several matches I have won 
in the Iowa Hawkeye indoor competi- 
tion. In these shoots the marksman fires 
from 50 feet in four different positions. 


With his M 37 rifle in 
hand and his shooting 
jacket on, Marksman 
Allen stands beside his 
gun case and some of 
the contest medals he 
has won, He’s a trick- 
shot expert with a rifle. 


Shooting with my high-powered rifle 
on outdoor ranges, the standard dis- 
tances are 200, 300, 500, 600, 800, 900, 
and 1,000 yards. The high-power com- 
petitive program conducted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association is divided into 
events for the U. S. Army rifle, and con- 
tests open to match rifles with match 
sights. The program also includes sec- 
tions for the small-bore rifle (.22 cali- 
ber), the pistol, and the revolver. 

When rifle shooting became popular 
following the Civil War, the guns used 
were generally muzzle loaders, with 
black powder as the explosive. The bul- 
lets they fired travelled about 1,000 feet 
a second. Today bullet velocity is faster 
than 4,000 feet a second. This higher 
speed has made wind, drift, and atmos- 
pheric conditions less of a problem for 
the rifleman. Still, when you see a 
marksman hit a target dead center, or 
break a clay pigeon at 25 yards, don’t 
think his skill includes nothing more 
than pulling a trigger. Higher bullet 
velocity helps the rifleman only if he 
has made all his calculations correctly. 

In addition to my shooting in contests, 
I also give demonstrations of marks- 
manship at sports shows and for church 
groups and civic and service organiza- 
tions, including Rotary Clubs. My trick 
shots include snapping toothpicks at 50 
feet, snuffing out 
through the hole in a phonograph rec- 
ord, and other shots that require careful 
aiming at small targets 

This sport, one of the oldest in Ameri- 
ca, goes back to the days of the pioneers 
and shoots that tested their gunnery 
skill. Today, statistics show that the 
sport is still popular and is winning 
new enthusiasts every year. I’m not at 
all surprised. 

I think it’s wonderful! 


candles, shooting 
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“It says, ‘Insert pointed end into 
ground. Push firmly down. Tilt-lift 
out. Repeat as often as necessary. 
Fill with water to the depth desired.” 


What’s Your Hobby? 


W tever it ma be someone on the 
de of ’ may have the same 
nterest a Perhaps THe Hospy- 
GRooM, isting you below, will 
you and your f hobbyist together 
s, if you ar arian or the wife 
d of a Rotaria His only request is 

ou acknowtle spondence which 
come to yo f ‘ ng the listing. 


P rimitive Americana: George J. Moss 
ts primitive Americana, with particu- 
wishes to hear 
ny Rotaria similar interest; 
celcome trons o7 collection), 1417 

n Ave., Pompt« ikes, N. J., U.S.A. 
Speons: Mrs. Ker Hoekwater (wife 
arian—collect uo al spoons), 618 S. 

k St.. Bovne City U.S.A. 

Stamps: Suzanne Proulx (10-year-old 
of Rotaric collects stamps: will 
Ca ? ! é r etc.. stamps for 
49 Viau 


hasis on flat 


Sout \ er tries), 
i 1 Q i 
Pen Pals: The f ving have indicated 
‘ terest in hi pen friends: 
G i McC: art é old daughter of 
of ri int este ovies and movie 
orts, an 1516 E. Tenth 
ouver, W i U.S.A 
Hovle (14-y¢ old daughter of Ro- 
ishes Fre j peaking pen friend 
sports, World 
cooking, dan¢ music), 93 Rolph 
sonburg, Ont., Canada. 
ary Sawtell old daughter of 
nteres!s e Girl Guides, col- 
ative wil ers t Acacia St., 
svyvaney i lila 
Rojo daughter of Ro- 
wishes 1 ends aged 16-22 in 
or Engl ng country likes 
science s collecting sou- 
Apartado Po No. 333, Tijuana, 


age; inte 


vn Moger } ( 72d daughter of 

vis , d outside U.S.A. 

football. be basketball, swim- 

199 Gulf St., Milford, Conn., U.S.A. 

a Gui adalupe r-old daughter of 

. colle ndicerchiefs, pencils, 

iniversities of 

ountries nt sted in biking, 

popular music, photography), 61 Rizal 
e St.. Siz o, The Philippines. 

year-old daughter of 

erchiefs pencils, 

rsities of 


fro ce 


swim- 


fro? eges and unit 
count? i in biking. swim- 
ogravhy), 61 Rizal 

Sar blo Philippines. 
M: ory j sear-old daughter ot 
wishes pe nd outside U.S.A., 
in Switz and Japan; inter- 
G couts, church choir, 
ain St... Mocksville, 


Dear (14-year-old 
terested in Girl 
ecting china ani- 


- Paxton, Hunting- 


son of Rotarian— 
pen pals outside 
nps; interested in 
71 Gillies Ave., 


Barbara Hamilton (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian — wishes correspondents outside 
Australia; enjoys movies, dancing, sports), 
119 Lennox St., Casino, Australia. 

Peggy Martin (8-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals her age; interests 
include Brownies, Boston terriers, collecting 
dolls), Box 96, Rocky Mount, Va., U.S.A 

Glen Robert Millis (13-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interests include science, astronomy, 
physics, aviation, building model airplanes; 
will exchange designs and planes for build- 
ing models), Loyal, Wis., U.S.A. 

Jimmie Mills (12-year-old son of Rotarian 
—likes study of North American Indians and 
building models of Indian war weapons), 
Loyal, Wis., U.S.A 

Yvonne Lim Ilivie Lan (15-ycar-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—wishes English-speaking 
pen friends her age; interested in stamps, 
postcards, collecting dolls of other countries), 
Dj. Diendral Sudirman 161, Palembang. In- 
donesia. 

Mrs. Lim Tjong Hian (wife of Rotarian— 
wishes English-speaking pen friends in U.S.A., 
Canada, Germany, Japan, India; intere sted in 
sports, collecting fashion books, earrings, 
view cards, cooking), Dj. Djendral Sudirman 
161, Palembang, Indonesia. 

Richard Werner (9-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—desires boy pen pals outside U.S.A.), 
1934 Regent St., Madison 5, Wis., U.S.A. 

David Kerstein (13-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian—will exchange Scout patches and other 
paraphernalia), 54 Gardner Rd., Brookline 46, 
Mass., U.S.A 

Nancy Neighbors (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pal in tety: interests 
include dancing, popular music, swimming), 
Swainsboro, Ga., U.S.A. 

Cynthia Barrows (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes correspondents aged 15-17 
outside U.S.A. and Canada; interests include 
music, swimming, horseback riding} 827 N. 
Connecticut, Royal Oak, Mich., U.S.A 

Bonnie How ard (14-year-old daugh ter of 
Rotarian— ¢ isic, movies, dancing), 303 
N. Cedar Dr., Covina, Calif., U.S.A 

Lester Ralik (16-year-old son of Rotarian 
—collects stamps and postmarks), Route 3, 
Mitchell, So. Dak., U.S/ 

Jean Myerson (18-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian- ; friends in A., England, 
Australia, Sout America, France enjoys 
records, picture postcards, sports, photogra 
phy), 18 Protea St.. Paarl Cape, Union of 
South Africa 

John Lim (17 ar-old son of Rotarian—in- 
terested in stamps, postcards, first-day cov 
ers, sports 1464 F. M. Guerrero St., Tondo 
Manila, The Philippines 

Celso Lim (15 year-old son of Rotarian— 
interests include stamps ones woodcraft), 
P. O. Box 176, Davao, The Philippines 

Josefina V. Los Bafios (15-year-old dauqgh- 
ter of Rotariar interested in stamps, swim- 
ming, biking, badminton, ping-pong), P. O 
Box 50, Legaspi, Albay, The Philippines 

Mary Lou Ingles (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—enjoys stan p collecting, swim 
ming, biking, badminton, ping-pong), c/o Al 
bay Provincial Hospital, Legaspi, Albay, The 
Philippines 

Beverly Ray 
tarian— interested in 
Nature) 1508 W 
Tex I 

Pamela Miller (17-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian- visi teen-age pen friends in Great 
Britain North and South America; 
enjoys ? terature, art, travel, sports), 
78 Anz Wanganui, New Zealand 

Royce i impbell (18-year-old daugh- 
ter R tria? shes correspondents in 
U.S. colleges terests include music, sports, 
roller skating), 720 Main St., Suisun, Calif., 
US.A 

Sved Maroof 


—wishes pen fre 


-wishes 


13-year-old daughter of Ro 
dancing, sports 
Louisiana, McKinney. 


music, 


year-old son of Rotarian 
nds outside India; interested 
in stamps cards, painting, carving 
sculpture, r g pictures with strau bad 
minton Cleveland,” No. 106, Barnes Place, 
Colombo 7, Ceylon 

Murray Mitchell (15-year-old son of Rotar- 
ian vishes pen pals of same age in British 
Empire excluding Ne Zealand, Austra’ia, 
Union of So } Africa; collects British E 
pire stamps a l exchange; also collecis 
first-day covers), Oxford St., Te Puke, Bay of 
Plenty, New Zealand 

Sirajuddin F 
—wishes pen 7{ s aged 14-20 
clude swi cycling, hiking, 
postcard, and coin collecting), 
Tyebali, 38, Scotts Road, Singapore 
pore 

Kay Thompson 
Rotariar vishes pen 
dlaska, France, Bermuda, The 
interested in 8s i” ing, baseball 
Girl Scouts, Rainbow Girls), 707 
Elizabeth, P: U.S.A 
—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


16-year-old son of Rotarian 


interests 


year-old 
friends 








CREATED ESPECIALLY FOR YOU, 


he rotarian 


CUFF LINKS AND TIE CLIP 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 


aed 


Set $7.50 Pius Fed. Tax 


You'll be proud to wear or give this 
handsome jewelry set. It features 
the Rotary symbol on genuine 
Mother-of-Pearl. Others—$5.00 

to $12.00, including Sterling Silver 
and Gold Filled. Your jeweler has it 
or can get it for you quickly. 


anson, inc., 24 Baker St., Providence 5, R. I. 


, Toronto 


A STATEMENT 
about The 


SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY PLAN 


| here found The 
‘Salvation Army has a 
service that just suits me! 


| found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it— for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip —no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 


Write for booklet R83 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


0-130. W. 14th St., New York 11 











My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid 
tarians or their wives s 
stories used under this 
Send entries to Stripped Gear 
ROTARIAN Magazine, 160% 
Avenue, Evanston, I[Ilir 
following favorite cor 
George Jary, Secretary of ti 
tary Club of Crawley, Engl 


A schools inspector entered a 
classroom whilst the Scripture les- 
son was in progress, and to get 
idea of the standard of t 
he decided to ask the cl 
some questions. Calling 
small boy, he asked, “W! 
down the walls of Jerich« 
boy answered, “Not m« 
inspector turned to the 
and asked, “Is this the usua 
ard in this class?” The te 
plied, “The boy is usua 
honest, and I believe him.” 

Leaving the room in disgust, the 
inspector sought out the he 
ter and explained what had t 
spired. The headmaster said, “ 
known both teacher and boy 
cerned for several years, 
sure that neither of them 
do a thing like that.” 

By this time the inspecto1 
furious and reported the incide 
to the Director of Education 
Director said, “I feel, y'know, t 
we are making a mountain o1 
a molehill in this case. I suggs 
that we pay the bill and write 
sum off.” 











Worker's Compensation 

When it begins to blou 
At least you have no lawns to 
—H. GLENN CARSON 


STLOW 


mow 


‘T Openers 

Each of the following 12 clues per- 
tains to a word beginning with the let- 
ter “i.” The words are of varying 
length. 

1. Stimulus. 2. Revenue. 3. Likeness 
4. False god. 5. Kind. 6. Life tendencies 
7. Within. 8. Wrath. 9. Notion. 10. Dia 
lect. 11. Deny. 12. Blind alley 


This quiz was submitted by Faye Chilcote 
Walker, of Columbus, Ohio 


Of the People 

Governing bodies of modern 
tries vary in name as well as in nature 
Can you match the governing body in 
the first paragraph with the country it 
represents in the second paragraph? 

1. Aithing. 2. Cortes. 3. Diet. 4. Par- 
liament. 5. National Assembly. 6. Grand 


coun 


National 


gress. 8. 


Con- 
Bun- 


Assembly. 7. National 
Knesset. 9. Riksdag. 10 
lestag 

(a) Israel. (b) Turkey. (c) Spain 
(d) West German Republic. (e) Iceland. 
(f) Brazil. (g) Italy. (h) Inaia. (i) Jap- 
an. (j) Sweden. 


his quiz was submitted by Antoinette G 
Wike, of Lexington, North Carolina 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


yund in the next column. 


Little boy 
hoes with?” 
Cobbler: “Hide.” 

Little boy: “Why should I hide?” 
Cobbler: “Hide—hide! The cow’s out- 


“What do you repair these 


‘cde 
Little bov: “So what! 
cow anyway?” — Cortland 

‘ORTLAND, NEW YORK. 


Who's afraid of 
Clatter, 


A mother, annoyed because her 14- 
-ar-old daughter had been calling her 
friend too frequently, took a tip 

m a former wartime advertisement 
ind posted a sign over the telephone: 
IS THIS CALL NECESSARY? 

Next day there appeared, pencilled on 
the card, a brief but logical reply: HOW 
CAN I TELL TILL I’VE MADE IT?— 
I ng L nes 


isnericke 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

“a 


This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
Andrew H. Hummer, wife of a Manheim, 
Pennsylvania, Rotarian. Closing date for 
last lines to complete it: July 15. The 
“ten best" entries will receive $2. 


REST STOP 
With a headache, Mom took fo her bed, 
"You just rest—t'/l take over,” Dad said. 
So, although not adept, 
He scrubbed, baked, and swept, 


SHELF SERVICE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for January: 
| knew I could do it myself, 
So down came my fools from the shelf, 
As | said to my honey, 
"Just be calm, save your money, 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


Wife: “John, I'm ashamed of the way 
we live. Mother pays our rent. Father 
pays for our car and its upkeep. Aunt 
Martha buys our clothes; my sister 
sends us money for food: I don’t like to 
complain but I’m sorry we can’t do bet- 
ter than that.” 

Husband: “You should be. You’ve got 
two uncles who don’t send us a dime.”— 
The Dukes’ Wheel, WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS. 


Cog 


Keep searching for the other fellow’s 
good points. Remember, he has to hunt 
for yours, and maybe he’ll be harder put 
than you are.—Rotary Canadian, CaNa- 
DIAN, TEXAS 

A sad-looking character was shown 
into the office of a prominent psychia- 
trist. 

“I’ve lost all desire to go on, Doctor. 
Life has become too hectic, too con- 
fused.’ 

“Yes,” said the doctor, clucking sym- 
pathetically, “I understand. We all have 
our problems. You'll need a year or two 
of treatment at $50 a week.” 

There was a pause. “Well, that solves 
Now what about 
Blade, IRVING 


your problem, Doc 
mine?”—Irving Rotary 
TEXAS. 


Threatening Clouds 
Your saving for a rainy day 
I would consider fine— 
But you're umbrella that 


I recognize as 


saving an 
mine! 
—LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Here are the “ten best’ last lines: 
And smile for a while, little elf.” 
(K. B. L. Seth, member of the 
Rotary Club of Nagpur, India.) 
Pay Doc for his fees on the twelfth.” 
(Earl P. Adams, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Wewoka, Oklahoma.) 
It's high time our service is ‘self.’ " 
Mrs. D. W. Carver, wife of 
a Muscatine, lowa, Rotarian.) 
‘Twould been cheaper to lay out the pelf. 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 
! am going fo spare lots of pe/f!"’ 
(Geert Nieveen, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Breda, The Netherlands.) 
A new suit we will buy with our pelf.” 
(Mrs. Milton Burghardt, wife of a 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts, Rotarian.) 
Your spouse is as deft as an elf." 
rs. Newton H. James, wife of 
a McComb, Mississippi, Rotarian.) 
I'm well trained for this ‘do it yourself.’ ” 
(Donald C. Davis, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of East Pasadena, California.) 
This elf will perform for no pelf.” 
(Clayton W. Toye, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Morristown, New Jersey.) 
Now my fools are in hock for some pelf. 
(ida C. Muirhead, sister-in-law of 
@ Burlington, Vermont, Rotarian.) 
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NOW —THE NEWEST OF SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES BRINGS YOU... 


ELECTRIC TYPING 


at less than standard office typewriter price! 


Perfect for: 
Accountants 
Architects 


Automobile 
Dealers 


Banks 
Clubs 
Dentists 
Doctors 
Engineers 
Florists 
Furriers 
Gift Shops 
Hotels 
Insurance 
Agencies 
Interior 
Decorators 
Jewelers 
Lawyers 
Libraries 
Newspapers 
Real Estate 
Agencies 
Restaurants 


Stock 
Brokers 


Theatres 
Travel 
Bureaus 
Utility 
Companies 
Writers 











Now, for the first time, doctors, lawyers, and owners of small-to-medium 
businesses can enjoy all the prestige, all the benefits of electric typing 
without a major investment—at a cost /ower than a manual office typewriter. 

On the world’s first electric portable typewriter, made by Smith-Corona, 
even inexperienced help can produce clean, clear, letter-perfect typing. 

[his marvelous machine, the newest, most exciting on the market, is 
now at your Smith-Corona dealer’s. Visit him today for a demonstration! 


Look at these big “office machine” features! 


Impression Control Dial Interchangeable Platens Automatic Repeat Actions 
Manufacturer's list price. Subject to 


Regulates through nine different For easy interchange of platens Extra pressure on the hyphen 50 
impression settings. Permits for different jobs. A real aid key, underline key or space bar change. F. E. Tax extra 
the typing of many carbons in doing multiple-carbon work. repeats them until released. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





On your way to the Rotary Convention in Dallas, we invite 
you to discuss your plant location plans with us. 


20,000 cu. ft./sec. 
average 50,000 cu. ft./sec. 
daily flow 100,000 cu. ft./sec. 


250,000 cu. ft./sec. 


and the water tree 


One of the specific measures of Arkansas’ great water 
resources. The “Water Tree” is adapted from the Arkansas 
Encyclopedia being published at no charge for the industrial 
executive concerned with his firm’s future plant location, 
others twenty-five dollars. The Arkansas Encyclopedia may 
be reserved now. Dept. RM, The Arkansas Industrial 
Development Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock. 





